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feabors New Leader-———2*-_. 
-EDWARD H. COTTON 
| . Come we are very much in error, labor is going to feel a new 


impulse, one it could not feel under Samuel Gompers. Mr. Gompers 

was uncompromising; William Green is willing to arbitrate. Mr. 
‘Gompers was dominating, a fighter to the end; Mr. Green is an affable 
gentleman, listening patiently to those with grievances, endeavoring to 
reconcile them. He does not look on capitalists as enemies, but as friends 
whose friendship may be made to serve constructive purposes. He does 
not look on organized labor as an end, but as a means to an end, that end 
the well-being of the American people. We are not to conclude from this 
that he is any other than a powerful advocate of organized labor. He is 
all that. He will bend his energies to effect a stronger and stronger organ- 
ization; but again, not that labor may grow great and mighty, but that 
through it happiness may come to the greatest number. He is not the 
opportunist Gompers was, but an altruist. And through his altruism, 
we predict, a great opportunity will come to him, as great as could come 
to any man of his time. 


He looks for harmony and co-operation among all the elements of 
the nation. In brief, he is not a war-maker, but a peacemaker. He does 
not believe in strikes. He does not want to see labor enter the political 
arena. He does not want strife over the prohibition issue. And finally, 
let it be heralded through the churches, he makes a special request for 
the support of churches and church people. 


[From an interview in this issue] 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 12, 1925 


“Ror All People” 


S WE WERE CONTEMPLATING the vast 
publicity for the promotion of the Cathedral 

of St. John the Divine, in New York City, the opus 
magnum of that intrepid ecclesiastic, Bishop, W il- 
liam T. Manning, who only yesterday was issuing 
official warnings in the name of his sacred creed 
against all who would not accept the ancient 
dogmas of his holy Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the only true church, we turned to these words in 
“Adventures in Journalism,” by Sir Philip Gibbs,— 


“Behind all their common sense and their prac- © 


ticality, the American people are deeply sentimen- 
tal, simply and sincerely emotional, quick to re- 
spond to any call upon.their pity and their charity, 
and when stirred that way enormously generous.” 

Our unthinking, impulsive natures are admirably 
described in that sentence. Bishop Manning under- 
stands it. He is wise with the wisdom of this 
world. People have hearts. Properly kept in ig- 
norance for a purpose, they have little else. His 
long experience with the large investments of 
Trinity Church made him expert also in the uses 
of wealth, and he turns with a deft hand and a 
skillful psychological discernment to the people, the 
emotional, simple-hearted people, and asks them to 
pay a great part of the fifteen-million-dollar cost 
of his magnificent sectarian pile. which he has the 
wonderful temerity to call “a shrine of worship 
for all people.” 


In the full flush of emotion created, directed. 
and controlled by the preternaturally canny pub- 
licity experts, who know with mathematical nicety 
just what to feed the people thronch the always 
sentimental newspapers, we find that the people. 
the beloved people of every faith, and their purses, 
are the supreme objective of this transcendent em- 
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prise. This is “all the people’s” cathedral. You 
do not find any mention of the Episcopal Church 
in the columns of news stories. Not once. No- 
where does the name of the denomination appear. 
The denomination is as though it were not. The 
Cathedral, the Cathedral, is the repeated shout of 
the campaign,—“the shrine of worship for all 
people.” 

Said Bishop. Manning, as the cause was inau- 
gurated,— 


The great power of the Cathedral is its influence for fel- 
lowship and brotherhood. And here in our great cosmo- 
politan city we are having a most marvelous illustration 
of this. . 

The movement to build the Cathedral has drawn men 
together as few efforts in the name of religion have ever 
done. With a spirit, so far as I know without precedent, 
men and women of all churches and of all faiths are giving 
their help to build this great house of God. Every in- 
terest and activity, almost every one in the whole life of 
our great city, is identified with and participating in this 
splendid enterprise. We invite every one of them to come 
and have their part in it. 

New York is stirred and aroused by this project as per- 
haps it has never been by any other religious project 
before, and it is because the Cathedral stands and ever shall 
stand for the thing that is holiest and most sacred in the 
sight of God, for fellowship and brotherly love. 


Moved by this sublime and simple appeal, John. 


‘D. Rockefeller, Jr., Baptist, sent a donation of a 


half-million dollars, the largest individual contri- 
bution thus far. And with that earnest liberal 
mind of his, he accompanied his gift with a sugges- 
tion, in part as follows: 


The purpose of the Cathedral is so lofty, so broad, and 
so nobly stated, and it is being carried out so liberally, 
that quite conceivably the time will come when it will be 
deemed desirable in the furtherance of its catholic pur- 
poses to include among the twenty-five trustees charged 
with the responsibility of its erection, maintenance, and 
management a small number of laymen of sister churches. 
Since a large minority of the funds which have already 
gone into the Cathedral and are being currently contributed 
have come from members of other churches, it would seem 
but fitting that this large, friendly outside interest should 
‘be represented on the Board of Trustees. — Moreover, such 
a practical demonstration of the spirit of Christian unity 
for which the Cathedral stands would give a tremendous 
impetus to religious tolerance and co-operative endeavor. 


Did the Bishop find himself able to respond as 
generously in spirit as Mr. Rockefeller had re- 
sponded in cash? He replied instead as follows: 


We may certainly hope, and it is my deep conviction that 
we should also pray and believe, that in due time the 
spiritual forces now working toward Christian unity will 
bring about a situation in which the different churches 
can work and function together as integral parts of one 
great organization. The time has, however, not yet ar- 
rived when the different churches can function in one or- 
ganization, and any attempt prematurely to force such an 
eae would retard the cause of unity rather than - 
aid it. 

This closer fellowship must come to pass, as it is quite 
evidently coming to pass, through the working of the 
Spirit of God in the hearts and minds of all of us alike 
rather than through formal methods of organization. 


And thus, after telling the rich benefactor that his 
proposal is rejected, the Bishop says, with special 
emphasis, in the light of Mr. Rockefeller’s sugges- 
tion, “We accept more gratefully your generous 
pledge of $500,000.” And then this sentiment: 
“The Cathedral is calling forth as no other agency 
has ever done the spirit of fellowship among people 
of all faiths.” 


Here, on the other, sterner side, is the fact: The 


| 
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ereed and the control of the Cathedral are the 
creed of a sect and the control by a sect. It is an 


- ecclesiastical misrepresentation that we ought not 


brook for a single moment. Here a churchman 
plays a part as pure and holy and catholic as Jesus 


Christ himself for the purpose of sectarian aggran- 


dizement. Any Christian who is incapable of in- 
dignation, on being solicited by a denominational 
organization for purposes absolutely at its own 
determination, is profoundly in need of enlighten- 
ment of his mind in order to save his conscience 


from this lamentable traffic. 


In the coming years, the Cathedral will be a 
byword and a hissing unless there is more truth- 
fulness now in its promotion. Already the delib- 
erate sentiment is forming. The first flush of en- 
thusiasm has passed. The people are being led +o 
a sober second thought. Spokesmen of every va- 
riety of sentiment are leaving their doubts behind. 
There is more to this thing than even Bishop Man- 
ning dreamed of. 

For instance, that wise and lovable Heywood 
Broun, who is intrigued with the phrase “a shrine 
of worship for all people,” wants to know. He is 
ready to give, but he asks a question. Can Bishop 
William Montgomery Brown call it his cathedral? 
He is one of “all people,” though he was convicted 
by Bishop Manning’s peers of heresy, and is about 
to be unfrocked because his views of Jesus, though 
devout and searching, are not legalistically accord- 
ing to the canon. Broun says, “Any church which 
is to be a ‘shrine for all people’ must have within 


_ it a place where William Montgomery Brown may 


kneel. And it is for the building of that small spot 
that I would contribute.” 

He would not help in compounding a dogmatic 
wrong, by rearing a pale against the very people 
who pay for the building! Who could go into a 
place dedicated to a body of belief and practice 
which one does not accept, and worship in spirit 
and in truth? It is impossible. 


And our always eager-hearted cotemporary, the 
Christian Century, which seeks unremittingly for 
interdenominational unity, demurs. The Editor, 
Dr. Clayton C. Morrison, praises the civic char- 
acter of the future uses of the Cathedral, but this, 
he says, is not all the Cathedral is designed for, ac- 
cording to its own sponsors. He declares it is 
not a free cathedral, after all, and that is the only 
kind of community place of worship that will sat- 
isfy America’s need of religion. He continues: 


The dean and chapter of the Cathedral . . . have sought 
to make it not only a house of prayer for all people, but 
a place which they hold, as it were, in trust for the manifold 
civic uses intimated. But here is the rub: they are the 
self-appointed trustees. If only in the purview of cathe- 
drdl organization, there could be some plan of genuine com- 
munity or social control, what a world of difference would 
be made! If only ministers of other religious bodies were 
to have places in the cathedral chapter, its bona fide non- 
sectarian character would be manifest. Civic organiza- 
tions are to be offered the hospitality of the Cathedral, 

of other churches invited to preach; but all 
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this at the behest of a bishop, not of their own civic right 
of ecclesiastical character. ...%It is a denominational 
church, after all, 


Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist, who looks upon the world with a gen- 
erous and embracing eye, even he cannot quite give 
the Cathedral his blessing. There is something al- 
luring in the glamor of it, something moving in the 
assertion that there is no place for caste or rank 
in this vast temple, he admits; but fifteen millions 
for a monumental pile “when many missionaries 
and pastors are faced with personal problems of 
acute poverty,” and “missionary societies are mak- 
ing forced retrenchments,” is hardly “in harmony 
with the demands of worship in the new age.” We 
go along with deep conviction when he says, “The 
justification or lack of justification for such an 
immense project under present conditions is found 
ultimately in the general effect upon religion. 
Will it strengthen and help to underwrite all the 
enterprises of the Christian Church?” 

No other Christian Church in America has the 
consummate assurance that it is the one commu- 
nity church, and therefore has claims upon the 
whole population. Not even the Roman Catholic 
Church would be guilty of an assumption like that 
of Bishop Manning. The Catholic Church never 
Says it is the church of all the people. It would 
gladly gather all people under its wings, but mean- 
while it commits no such offense as that of imply- 
ing that it makes no doctrinal requirements of its 
devotees, and is only devoted to “fellowship and 
brotherly love.” The Catholic Church is honest 
in this matter, and leaves nothing unsaid. 


We agree with its position that Catholics should 
not give to a sectarian cause which for them is 
heresy. To call the Cathedral “the communal 
center of the religious life of the city” is, in the 
opinion of the Catholic Commonweal, an impos- 
sible thing for any Roman Catholic. It is equally 
so for any Unitarian, Presbyterian, or Congrega- 
tionalist. The Cathedral is nothing of the kind. 
The great cathedrals of the Middle Ages, to which 
this one is likened, were communal, because the 
people who built them all had one faith in common. 
There was only one church. The reverse of this 
condition is true here to-day, as our cotemporary 
says. “There is no such unity, but rather its pre- 
cise opposite, among our Protestant Episcopal 
friends and their friends of other creeds, who are 
building the magnificent structure on Morningside 
Heights.” 

With all these things said, it will yet remain the 
opinion of the Episcopalians that they are right. 
Throughout this country’s history, they have as- 
sumed, as much as they could, a quasi-official state- 
church attitude. In Washington they refer to 
their “national” cathedral; and in this other set- 
ting, it is a no less inclusive idea,—“shrine of 
worship for all people.” They brought with them 
from England the idea, and Bishop Manning, him- 
self English-born, is highly suited to this ambi- 
tious, un-American financial crusade. 


Where They Breathed Fire Now Is P ae 


Some of the results of five years’ stock-taking 


Soria, January 16. 


WIDE STRIDE FORWARD in his- 
tory was observed on the tenth of 
January by friends of peace the world 
over—the fifth anniversary of the League 
of Nations. It was a useful and instruc- 
tive occasion for stock-taking, for recalling 
all that the League has done or tried to 
do for the attainment of its aim “to pro- 
mote international co-operation and to 
achieve international peace and security.” 
The profit-and-loss statement shows, at 
least in the opinion of friends of peace, 
some apparent failures. But on the whole 
it shows an encouraging series of gains 
toward the restoration of the world and 
the establishment of international equity 
without recourse to arms, 


THE TWO MARKED STEPS toward 
the restoration of equilibrium were, of 
course, the receiverships established by 
the League over the internal life, first of 
bankrupt Austria, and second over that of 
the almost equally bankrupt former part- 
ner of Austria in the dual empire, the 
greatly curtailed Hungary. In both these 
countries, constituting conspicuous fea- 
tures of the wreckage of the Great War, 
marked results have already been re- 
corded in the annals of history. Dr. Zim- 
mermann, as “receiver” of Austria, has 
stabilized Austrian currency, reduced in 
personnel and greatly enhanced the quality 
of the Austrian public service. In addi- 
tion, the Austrian people have been saved 
from the starvation that menaced them. 
The power of Austria to think and create 
has been restored. The world is the 
gainer from the League’s success in once 
more enrolling Austria in the movement of 
international usefulness. In Hungary, 
coping with an even greater set of ob- 
stacles, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Boston, 
has been carrying on the same beneficent 
role. Like Dr. Zimmermann at Vienna, 
Mr. Smith at Budapest is restoring a once 
vigorous nation to the list of internation- 
ally useful peoples. 

In the opinion of many observers, had 
the League not accomplished results be- 
yond the boundaries of the once power- 
ful, now helpless wrecks of the dual em- 
pire, it would have amply justified its 
enrollment as an accomplished fact in the 
annals of man. But the nation-restoring 
work in Austria and Hungary is only a 
detail of the activities of this international 
curative and preventive agency. In every 
dispute that has arisen between nations 
since its establishment, the League has 
spared no effort to prevent recourse to 
arms by either side. Its most notable 
achievement of this sort is the settlement 
of the dispute between Finland and Swe- 
den over the Aland Isles. In that crisis 
between nations, the League acted with a 
promptness and energy that prevented a 
trial of armed strength between neighbor- 
ing nations. It made friends of adjacent 
peoples who might otherwise haye lived at 
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enmity for centuries. Successful action 
in a similar sense was taken by the 
League in the Vilna dispute, the Upper 
Silesian altercation, on the crisis precipi- 
tated by hasty action on the border be- 
tween Jugoslavia and Albania, in the 
Italo-Greek dispute. 
The Serbo-Albanian controversy stands 


out as the only instance so far where the 


League has employed the pressure of an 
economic boycott against the state in ag- 


Keystone Photograph 


BULGARIAN ENVOY WHO RETIRES 


Stephen Panaretoff, who resigns after ten 
years of service in Washington, is well 
known in many parts of this country 


as a Christian scholar and gentleman, a 
familiar figure in the Institute of Politics. 
in Williamstown, and the husband of an 
American wife, who was Miss Lydia O. 
Gile, of North Andover, Mass. 


‘gression. Both disputants declined to ac- 


cept the Vilna decision, but the League 
by its mediation succeeded in restricting 
hostilities. In the Serbo-Albanian clash, 
however, the action of the League was so 
decisive that the Serbians marched out 
of the territory claimed and previously 
held by Albania virtually without delay. 
It was a striking demonstration of the 
power of the League to achieve interna- 
tional results. The dramatic fashion in 
which it achieved them made an appeal 
to the international imagination. 

In the conflict between Italy and Greece 
last year, caused by Mussolini’s harsh: de- 
mands upon Greece for compensation for 
the murder of the Italian members of 


‘the Greek-Albanian delimitation commis- 


sion, the League attempted a heroic role 
which proved a failure in its results. But 
the League’s invitation to Italy to modify 
its excessive attitude had the effect of 


a 7 p _ ~ oe 


mobilizing the public opinion of the world 
against Mussolini-governed Italy. It must 


be admitted, however, that the failure of. 


Greece to come to blows with Italy was 
the result rather of a discrepancy of 
strength between the disputants.. Positive 
action by the League was prevented by 
the fact that the Italian delegation was 
enabled to paralyze effective measures. 
There is no knowing, of course, what in- 
ternational complications would have fol- 
lowed if the League of Nations had not 
accomplished its mobilization of public 
opinion in favor of the weak as against 
the strong. 

Coming up to the events of the twelve- 
month, the League appears to have defi- 
nitely averted a conflict between Great 
Britain and Turkey over the question of 
the alleged violation by Turkey of the 
boundary of Iraq. Last September, both 
Turkey and Great Britain were breathing 
fire over this controversy, precipitated by 
the movement of Turkish forces into Iraq. 
In the psychological moment, it was the 
restraining hand of the great council of 
the nations that prevented overt hostile 
action on either side. War was prevented 
by the appointment of a commission of 
three men to study and report on the 
situation on the spot. In the meanwhile, 
the provisional boundary drawn by the 
League was reconciled by both Great 
Britain and Turkey. 

At its meeting last summer, the League 


of Nations took its initial action on the | 


delicate question of the treatment of mi- 
norities, which contributes acutely to the 
state of uncertainty in Eastern Europe. 
Under the auspices of the League, Greece 
and Bulgaria signed a protocol under 
which both bound themselves to treat the 
minority of the alternate country with 
certain well-defined consideration, includ- 
ing the establishment of schools for mi- 
norities, as well as the use of the native 
language by each minority. That protocol 
—unlike the protocol for disarmament— 
promised to achieve important results in 
a peculiarly sore region of international 
relations, 


BULGARIA RATIFIED the protocol 
several weeks ago by parliamentary ac- 
tion. But the indications are that Greece, 
despite the signature of its plenipotentiary, 
Mr. Politis, will not only withhold the 
agreement from submission-to the boule, 
but will in all likelihood allow it to die 
without parliamentary action. Such a dis- 
posal of the protocol is suggested by the 
bitter attacks upon the official solution of 
the minority problem by the re-establish- 
ment under Greek control of the churches, 
schools, and language of the minorities in 
Greek territory recently acquired. The 
protocol for disarmament is another 
League measure that is the object of nega- 


tive action by so considerable a moral 


and military power as the family of na- 
tions that constitute the British Empire. 


a eS 


parts west of the Hudson River. 


unday in Chicago with Preston Bradley 


And divers ee da meetings and experiences of a Billings Lecturer 


HERE is a difference,” I said to my- 
self, “between New England and all 
The 
people in this train are of a variety that 


we do not see every day, east of Spring- 


field. They are spontaneous with their 
affability, they have the instinct for ready 
friendliness, and such is not characteris- 
tic of your long-bred Puritan.” 

We were somewhere in Michigan, and 
the Wolverine was speeding onward to 
Chicago under the unusual morning sky 
of Wclipse Day, January 24. The passen- 
gers were all curious about the size of 
the crescent of the sun, for over the re- 
gion we were traversing the darkness was 
not complete. In fact, the moon hardly 
made a difference in the light of the 
world in its interposition between the sun 
and us mortals. 

“Have you had a good look at it?” said 


a yoice, and I turned to find the Pullman 


conductor with a pair of darkened specta- 
eles in his hand. “I have asked nearly 
everybody in my cars,”’ he explained, “and 
I wonder if I have asked you if you care to 
use these glasses.” I did care to use them. 
By this time the sun was coming full- 


‘orbed again, and the great phenomenon 


was being mentally set among the things 
unusually worth remembering. 


“Present” on WQJ 


I spoke to the conductor, with apprecia- 
tion of his inclusive kindness, and, tak- 
ing it as typical of our middle country, 
Was about to praise expansively the hos- 
pitality of “the wide-open spaces, where 
men are men and women are governors.” 
Where I come from, I was going to say, 
eyerybody goes about his own business 
sedately, not to say severely; and then I 
faltered, changed my mind, and was silent. 
In his conversation, this person said some- 
thing that made me start. He spoke the 
word “eighteen.” He said it in two dis- 
tinct, sharp syllables, like this: “Eight” 


—clipped so close as to snip the tail in ~ 


the “t”—and, after a half-second’s pause, 
“een,” with precise respect for it and as 
much feeling as a poet has for “e’en.’ 


Hight—een! There is only one region 


_on this planet where they say “eighteen” 


like that—New England. “Where is your 
home?” I said, concealing my worst fears. 
“T was born and I live in Malden, Mass.” 

Dr. Preston Bradley was waiting for 
the train in the Michigan Central Station, 
Chicago, and in his comfortable car we 
went first to his home in Galt Avenue, 
where I had an introduction to the influ- 
ence of the radio. Mail was piled high on 
his desk, and nine letters in ten were 
from people in a dozen. States thanking, 
praising, rejoicing in his message of the 
preceding Sunday. It seemed that every 
third message contained a check, or paper 
money. Every day, the remarkable doctor 
told me, the friends from near and far 
poured in their acknowledgments that they 
were “present” on Station WQJ, of Chi- 
cago, and grateful were their comments on 
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the refreshment and comfort of his ser- 
mons. In many a wistful instance there 
was joy that he was thinking and speak- 
ing the things they had felt for years. 
Men and women wrote in glad surprise 
that they had not known any minister in 
the world believed as they believed. Col- 
lections through the mails aggregate in 
a month hundreds of dollars, and people 
by the score ask each week to receive 
the inspiriting parish paper, the Liberal, 
and such other announcements as are 
made. They also affiliate with the church, 
which consists, of course, mainly of people 
within the city who attend worship in 
person and engage in its work of infinite 
variety. 

I received great courtesies on every 
side. So far as I could see, everybody did. 
The treatment from the management of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, where I was 
domiciled during my four days’ visit, was 
quite an achievement of the host’s ideal. 
Overlooking the great Lake Michigan, 
now under a gray winter sky, its surface 
as far as one could see a rumpled waste 
of snow and ice, the hotel could only 
offer for a view worth the seeing, the orb 
of dawn making the east a ravishing 
panorama of purple and gold. (One morn- 
ing, wild geese flew north in a dozen V’s. 
Were they deceived by weather signs?) 
No picture could be more incredibly won- 
derful than the sky. And isn’t life like 
that? All we can ever say or sing of it— 
what mere shadows of intimation! Liy- 
ing in a hotel for once was a quiet re- 
treat. The guests were noiseless, the com- 
fort like that of a club. Your obsequious 
servitor with a palm was not there. In 
every case he was—and she was—an 
upstanding, polite human being, whose 
service was an art and a grace. My 
spacious room was opened before I ar- 
rived, and I found from the management 
a card of welcome, placed neatly in a dish 
of choice fruit. 


Largest Liberal Congregation 


Saturday night I kept inviolate for rest. 
The next morning I was to preach in 
the People’s Church, soon to build its own 
temple and now worshiping in the 
Pantheon Theater, seating three thousand 
persons, filled every Sunday for the min- 
ister himself. I must be as nearly equal 
to the task as my powers would make 
me. Dr. Bradley is considered, in point 
of popular appeal and the essence of his 
message, the spiritual successor of the 
great David Swing. Please know he is 
a unique personality, as Swing was. Both 
came of Presbyterianism. People who 
have the true heart of Protestantism, who 
really must have freedom from authority, 
who must be their own sovereign souls 
without equivocation,—these people love 
Bradley, as the people loved Swing. Of 
real Protestant ministers there are only 
a few hundred in all the land. They are 
precious. And this people, now definitely 
Unitarian, is the largest Liberal congrega- 


tion in the country, and, it may be, in 
the world. Curtis W. Reese says so. Mr. 
Reese is the most skillful and success- 
ful secretary we have had in that field 
in a generation. To-day every Chicago 
chureh has a minister. 

Service begins at 10.30 o’clock. It con- 
tinues two hours. First there is a pro- 
cessional, a vested choir of one hundred 
men and women. As they march, they 
transform the theater’ into a _ church. 
Clarence Eddy, famous organist and musi- 
eal author, gathers up all of the tonal 
qualities of aspiration and joy, of brood- 
ing and solemnity, of resolve and achieve- 
ment, and sends them forth upon the at- 
tuned ears of those who seek his ministry 
of mellowed spiritual art. The musical 
director, DeWitt Durgin Lash, is accom- 
plished in ensemble, and the congregation 
is one and indivisible under the spell of 
the singing. Dr. Bradiey has a well- 
ordered worship. If space permitted, I 
would describe it. For example, after the 
introit, which on this Sunday was “Hail! 
Christ Eternal,” the congregation sang an 
“affirmation,” written by Dr. Bradley, to 
the tune of Old Hundredth,— 


Know Truth, from which all blessings flow; 
Know Truth, all people here below ; 

Know Truth, from out the realms above, 
Know Truth, and Light, and Life, and Love. 


Welcome to Great Fellowship 


Before we entered, the chief usher came 
back and reported that the congregation 
was very large. That was heartening. 
In his thirteen years, Dr. Bradley has 
had only five guest preachers. He is 
jealous of his duty and his pulpit. As 
my eye looked out upon the great audi- 
torium, row on row of worshipers seemed 
to gather up in themselves a psychical 
solidarity that gave me an almost stun- 
ning sense of a vast and deep composite 
mind. But to Dr. Bradley it was the 
usual congregation! The service was long 
and life-giving. The people were eager 
and happy. Time brought us to the place 
where I was to preach. A word, I thought, 
of introduction, and I should arise. But 
Dr. Bradley is a generous soul, and if 
I am quite like the person he described, 
I have not yet overtaken myself. I need 
report only one thing I said, namely, that 
the accession of the People’s Church to 
the Unitarian communion was the great- 
est event of its kind in the past fifty years. 
We rejoiced in it, and the honor was 
mutual. “You have not bound yourself to 
a sect; you have been admitted to a great 
Fellowship of free souls.” I did tell them 
also that our way of religion leads to 
charactef, eminence, leadership, and power. 
We have seen our faith in the works of 
our people. They are distinguished by a 
high type of personality. To produce a 
continuous succession of such people, and 
to multiply their numbers by ten thousand 
was our supreme mission. . 

The minister must read a dozen radio 
letters, from Minnesota, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
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vania, which he did with his own genius 
for effectiveness. After all, you cannot 
make public speakers like Bradley. They 
are born. That is all....He was at 
pains to welcome a large number—prob- 
ably two hundred—of Phi Kappa Sigma 
men who came out of interest in me, from 
the chapter houses at the University of 
Chicago, Armour Institute of Technology, 
Northwestern University, and the Chicago 
Alumni Club. My oldest friend and 
frater, Judge Wells M. Cook, was out of 
town. I am national president of the 
Fraternity, and the bonds are dear and 
strong. They came forward 
after the service, with many 
other people, whose handshakes 
were invigorating and cheering. 
Among the hearers was a class- 
mate in divinity school, Harry 
L. Fogleman, now a lecturer 
known among leaders in busi- 
ness throughout the country. 
And I was going to meet many 
people later who had heard the 
service on the radio. 

My itinerary -called me to 
Milwaukee, where a reception 
at Rev. Robert. S. Loring’s 
church was coming at 6 o’clock. 
I journeyed over the interurban 
electric railroad. A train of 
four cars makes an average 
speed of forty-five miles an 
hour. Some trains on this 
line include dining-car service. 
The conductors are clean-cut, 
well-groomed, and efficient men. 
There is nothing like this trans- 
portation in any WBastern sec- 
tion of the country. Mr. Lor- 
ing met me heartily. It was 
a warming occasion in the 
parish room, which was filled 
with the intelligent, cultivated, 
and prominent men and women 
of this loyal congregation. I 
met, I should say, one hundred 
persons. We were all served 
with an evening meal which 
we relished, as we visited with 
one another. I was full of 
Ellsworth Huntington’s chapter 
in “The Character of Races,” on 
the selection of modern Americans, es- 
pecially that part on the religious factor 
in producing Unitarian eminence, and I 
regaled my hearers with figures and ob- 
servations. I think we did fairly well, 
celebrating ourselves. But not for ‘ease 
in Zion.” The meaning was, “Go thou 
and do likewise.” They were amused, 
informed, reassured (if that were needed), 
and convinced by the things I recited, 
and the whole evening will remain for 
me a cherished recollection. Mr. and 
Mrs. Emmet L. Richardson forgave me 
for coming over one road to the city 
when it was expected I was coming over 
another. 

I was due to speak the next noon in 
Chicago, and I returned Sunday night. 
It was one of my anticipations to be pres- 
ent at the dedication of the parish house 
in the Evanston church, but it was not 
quite ready for Sunday noon, January 25. 
I had the satisfaction of seeing Rev. Hugh 
Robert Orr, whose ministry is markedly 
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successful, at the Liberal Ministers’ As- 
sociation at the Chicago City Club, where 
I enjoyed meeting and speaking to twenty- 
five men, including the ministers of our 
own churches. I wanted to go along with 
Dr. Bradley and hear Jane Addams speak. 
She was the guest of the Woman’s Club 
of the People’s Church. But the dis- 
cussion of “Tolerance” by the ministers 


‘was protracted, and when I reached the 


hotel her lecture was over. I had the 
pleasure of greeting this great Ameri- 
can woman, whom I had last seen as 
a ship companion on the New Amster- 


PREACHER TO LARGEST LIBERAL CONGREGATION 
Preston Bradley’s message is carried to hundreds of thou- 


congregation is affiliated 


dam returning from Europe in 1919. 
Monday evening I addressed the Men's 
Forum of the People’s Church, whose 
president, H. R. Dalrymple, is one of the 
large number of able men who stand by 
the great movement. The night was filled 
with swift, scurrying wind, and the keen 
flurries of hard snow erystals were like 
a tingling blast. Channing Hall was filled. 
I gave a lecture on “The Technique of 
Personality,” with a blackboard for 
graphs, answering questions for an hour 
afterwards. My friend, Mr. Fogleman, 
introduced me, and “pointed up” my ad- 
dress with many excellent comments. In 
the field of personal efficiency, he is an 
expert. His religious equipment is the 
very center of all his training of high- 
grade men in the business world. All 
true success has a foundation in spiritual 
principles. And they are the principles 
we call liberal. . 

At the close of the lecture, a man of 
considerable personality came forward 


Sunday, and his whole gospel is 
that of the Fellowship of free churches, to which his own 
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and addressed me by a familiar con- 
venience of my college days, i.e., “Diff.” 
It was William L. Ross, an old Johns 
Hopkins mate, whom I had not seen in 
fifteen years. He is now head of his own 
well-known banking investment house. He 
had heard my sermon on the radio Sunday 
morning. We have both continued our 
interest in Alma Mater. None is greater 
in America than Johns Hopkins. We 
spoke of her new era. She celebrates 
her first fifty years in 1926. Ross was 
only one of a score of people who told 
me during my visit that they heard the 
service on the radio. In Mil- 
waukee they came to the church 
to say so. Dr. Bradley said 
not fewer than a half-million 
people listened to my words. I 
believe I was. in persuasive 
form that morning, and per- 
haps added some people to the 
cause. Satisfaction in preach- 
ing that day surpassed any- 
thing I had ever done. The 
whole round of experiences 
makes -me_ grateful to the 
American Unitarian Association 
for giving me the commission 
as Billings Lecturer. I worked 
with a will. The Unitarians 
in that domain are worthy of 
the best. With the best, the 
field is white. 

For Chicago itself, my words 
are all praise. Did I see only 
the lovely, hear only the good 
report? There is no shop like 
Marshall Field’s. They treat 
you like a person, not a buyer. 
The taxi-drivers were the most 
civil and quiet-voiced men I 
have ever patronized. Their 
accent is somewhat Swedish. 
The gayety at my hotel, where 
the young men and women 
danced and had their dinner, 
was not less heartsome because 
more gentle than that which 
I have observed often in Bos- 
ton. .Women do not smoke. If 
one errs, her escort receives, 
J f unobserved, a card saying in 
effect “it is not done.” 
on “formal occasions,” the captain told 
me, they may smoke. I like that distinctly 
Chicagoan allowance. 

At the station, on Tuesday, the “red-cap” 
who took my luggage was a colored man, 
Sandy W. Trice. He was skillful to use 
the word “usher” to describe himself. He 
was urbanity itself. He was chief of 
ushers at the Michigan Central, and 
president of the Red Caps Literary Club. 
Tle gave me a copy of their program for 
Sunday afternoon, February 1. And he 
was a church member, as leaders usually 
are. He was an officer in the church. He 
handed me an issue of the Metropolitan 
Community Tidings, a six-page bulletin and 
order of worship, published each Sunday. 
The congregation meets in the auditorium 
of the High School named for Wendell 
Phillips. They must know. him. I bade 
Trice good-bye with a high heart. I felt 
I was his guest. Nobody could have 
started me on my way homeward to my 
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Live Religion, Join Forces, 
if Missions are to Succeed 


Practically every Protestant evangelical 
church in America and more than seventy- 
five missionary organizations were repre- 
sented at the Foreign Missions Conyention, 
which met in Washington, D.C., January 
28 to February 2. It was the greatest in- 
terdenominational missionary gathering 
in this country in the last twenty-five 
years, and the first of its kind to be held 
since the World Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh in 1910. President Coolidge 
spoke on the opening day, and outstand- 
ing churchmen on this continent and over- 
seas took part in the program. The meet- 
ings were for education and inspiration, 
and did not deal with problems of admin- 
istration in the field. 

President Coolidge urged a liberal, com- 
prehensive policy of advance, a recogni- 
tion of the worth and contribution to 
world welfare of other civilizations and 
religions. He recognized the shortcomings 
and imperfections of: Christian civiliza- 
tion, and the hindrances resulting there- 
from in its missionary effort, but declared 
that confidence in that effort is justified 
by its accomplishments. 

Christian nations, including the United 
States, must be reconverted if the mission 
problem is to be solved, declared Bishop 
Charles H. Brent, of the recent opium 
conference. The principles for which 
Christ lived, he said, must be applied, at 
whatever cost, to society, industry, poli- 
ties, and international relations. The 


World Court must prevail in the United. 


States in spite of the stubborn group in 
the Senate. 

Bishop Herbert Welch of ‘the Methodist 
Episcopal Church pointed out that the in- 
fluence of Christianity in Asia far exceeds 
the number of listed Christians by pro- 
fession. The Christian movement is help- 
ing the progress of democracy in all Asia. 
He thought that serious movements ad- 
verse to Christianity, such as the Chinese 
student revolt, misunderstood this religion, 
thinking it opposed to science and com- 


mitted to commercialism and militarism. . 


Teamwork for results in the mission 
fields was urged by John R. Mott, general 
secretary of the National Council of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. “We 
must refuse to be divided,” he declared, 
“or to be competitive in our program, and 
we must subordinate the partial, local, 
temporary, to the main and big thing we 
are after.” 

As executive secretary of the American 
Board in Turkish fields, Dr. F. F. Good- 
sell pointed to the signs of rebirth in Tur- 
key, to the fires of nationalism that are 
melting down old ideas and customs. 
The separation of religion and state is a 
striking development, but, he said, “the 
sorrowful fact is that many of the leaders 
have lost confidence in all religion, Islam 
included, as a saving force for a nation. 
They feel that Christian nations of the 
world don’t take the teachings of Jesus 
seriously.” : ' 

The closing day was devoted to “the 
foreign missionary movement in relation 
to peace and good will among nations,” 


Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, president of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, said that 


-war could be bred out of men just as it 


had been bred into them. Bishop Michael 
Bolton Furz of St. Alban’s, England, de- 
clared that the idea that a man’s or a 
nation’s life consists in the number of 
things possessed was the real basis of 
modern industry and commerce and in- 
ternational relationships. This leads in- 
evitably to war. 

Representatives of twenty Protestant 
denominations attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Home Missions Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions held 
a fortnight earlier at Atlantic City, N.J. 
Here, too, denominational competition 
was condemned. Rey. E. C. Vermilya, 
General Secretary of the Home Missions 
Council, said that only when churches 
stop “ruinous competition” and join hands 
to spread the Christian religion can they 
expect the world to take their plea for 
universal brotherhood seriously. 


Turkey Expels Greek Patriarch 


The Angora government has expelled 
from Turkey the recently elected ecumeni- 
cal patriarch of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, Constantine VI. Perhaps Turkey, 
by this and other deportations of clergy- 
men already planned, is endeavoring to 
persuade the 200,000 Greeks in Constanti- 
nople to leave. More likely, she is de- 
termined to forestall any danger of a 
foreign power using a religious institution 
for political ends, as, according to the 
opinion of the Foreign Minister at Angora, 
the Russians once tried to do with the 
patriarchate in Turkey. It is doubtless 
another move of Turkey to disentangle 
religious and political interests, the policy 
that led to the abolition of the caliphate 
and the expulsion of the caliph. Mean- 
while, the resultant diplomatic tangle 
brings fresh developments each day, and 
the case may be brought to the World 
Court. 


Cannot Belong, but They Give 


The Universalist Church has given 
$7,000 to the Federal Council of Churches, 
to which the Universalists are not ad- 
mitted, the money to be used to help 
finance the Council's industrial good-will 
campaign. This amount was paid out of 
a newly instituted Universalist World 
Service Fund, which is to be used for 
causes outside the denomination, for 
human betterment anywhere in the world. 
It is to be a million-dollar fund, and, at 
the time it was started by Arthur (“Golden 
Rule”) Nash, $39,000 was subscribed. This 
is to be in addition to the million-dollar 
five-year program for denomination pur- 
poses. 


An appeal is to be made from the deci- 
sion of California college presidents who 
approved the textbooks teaching evolution 
that are used in the State. Facts con- 
cerning the decision were noted in THE 
Register of February 5. 


Religion voaed the World ' 


Educators Make Code 
for Academic Freedom 


The demand by educators for reasonable 
academic freedom has been crystallized 
into a code for the guidance both of the 
governing boards of American colleges 
and members of the faculties. Represen- 
tatives of nine national educational and 


-university associations have declared for 


these principles: 

There should be freedom of discussion 
for professors in their fields of study, but 
they should make clear their personal re- 
sponsibility for opinions expressed when 
speaking on topics outside their special 
study. This freedom should be condi- 
tioned only in denominational institutions 
where the teachers have accepted in ad- 
vance specific limitations. But no teacher 
should insist on the privilege of discuss- 
ing in the classroom controversial subjects 
outside his field. A teacher in speaking or 
writing outside the institution and be- 
yond the scope of his specialty is en- 
titled to precisely the same freedom and 
is subject to the same responsibility as 
attaches to all other citizens. It should 
be clearly understood that the institution 
assumes no responsibility for views ex- 
pressed by members of its staff. 

As to the teaching of evolution, a com- 
mittee of the Association of University 
Professors earlier issued a statement de- 
manding that college teachers be given 
the right always to present the truth as 
they see it. And, they add, what is true 
or untrue cannot be determined by popu- 
lar vote or by the activities of minorities 
who are persuaded that certain doctrines 
are inconsistent with their beliefs. ‘They 
said, in part: 

“Tt would be absurd for the laity to 
attempt to dictate to the teachers of medi- 
cal science what should and what should 
not be taught as facts in colleges of medi- 
cine. . . . We are never absolutely certain 
as to what constitutes truth, but if there 
is any method of insuring that what 
is taught is true better than that of giving 
investigators and teachers the utmost free- 
dom to discover and proclaim the truth 
as they see it, that method has never 
been discovered.” 

Work on the nave of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York City will 
begin this spring. It will cost $5,900,000.” 
The contract was let January 27. It is 
hoped to complete the nave in about four 
years. Two-thirds of the $15,000,000 
needed to complete the Cathedral is as- 
sured. ere 

The American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature reports that, during the past 
year, 9,919 persons in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Japan, Korea, China, South America, and 
Turkey studied religion by correspondence 
eourses that averaged one hundred hours 
of work each. The Institute conducts 
fifteen such courses, of which the most 
popular is said to be one on “How to En- 
joy the Bible.” It also circulates thou- 
sands of small pamphlets. 
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I hiterHiew Labor’s New: Leater 


Green is a church 


HEN SAMUEL GOMPERS, who had 

led the labor hosts for forty-one 
years, died December 13, 1924, the ques- 
tion immediately proposed itself—who will 
replace the fallen chieftain? Mr. Gom- 
pers was a striking figure. 
in the United States wielded more power. 
He saw organized labor, from lowly be- 
ginnings, grow until the membership had 
passed the three million mark. He saw 
wages materially advanced, and the hours 
of the working day materially lessened. He 
generaled movement after movement for 
the welfare of working people. His com- 
pelling energy brought immensely 
improved living conditions for labor. 
He toiled without ceasing and found 
himself, at the end of his long term 
as president of the American Fed- 
eration of .Labor, leader. of one of 
the most powerful organizations in 
the country. 

Attempt after attempt was made 
to displace him. They all failed, for 
Mr. Gompers, a Democrat in politics, 
was an autocrat in his method of 
controlling his organization. To him 
eapital and labor were irreconcil- 
able, and the conflict between them 
irrepressible. He was not in favor 
of strikes; but he was inflexible in 
his determination that labor, not 
capital, should control the national 
councils. He inspired his followers 
with his own indomitable purpose. 
Now it is no secret that the people 
were becoming restive under the au- 
tocraecy of labor. Had Mr. Gompers 
lived, he would have been forced to 
reckon with an aroused public opin- 
ion, for after all, labor represents 
a relatively restricted section of 
American life ; and in his own ranks, 
had he listened, he might have 
heard the rumble of discontent. 

Therefore the Hxecutive Council 

had a momentous task on its hands 
when the death of Mr. Gompers 
obliged it to select a successor. Al- 
ready the American Federation of 
Labor had seen a division in the house. 
Some clamored for a radical leader; some 
for a conservative. Fortunately for the 
-peace of the nation and the future of 
labor, the radicals failed to control the 
eouncil, and William Green, fourth vice- 
president of the Federation, member of 
the Executive Council, and secretary and 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers, 
was elected. 

Mr. Green is fifty-two years old, though 
he looks ten years younger, with no trace 
of gray hair, and a fresh complexion. He 
has been a labor leader in his native 
State of Ohio since 1900, battling for 
better wages and improved living condi- 
tions. Like his great predecessor, he came 
out of the ranks. His first office was a 
minor one in a local union. Then he was 
elected president of a subdistrict organiza- 
tion of miners comprising six Ohio coun- 
ties. In 1906 he was chosen president of 
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all the organized miners in Ohio; and 
three years later became secretary and 
treasurer of the international mine union 
body. He was a member of the Ohio 
senate under Governor Cox, became floor 
leader, and is the author of the Ohio 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. He has 
been a delegate to national political con- 
ventions, and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science. His church preference is Baptist. 

So much for the preliminary career of 
the man who has just been raised to the 
difficult and responsible position of presi- 


NOTHING REVOLUTIONARY ON HIS MIND 


William Green is more quiet than Gompers, but he 
will strive for steady labor gains for the sake of 
the whole people 


dent of the American Federation of Labor. 
On the attitude which labor is to take in 
the future, as much as on any other issue, 
hinges the happiness and prosperity of the 
nation. 

Has Elijah’s mantle fallen on Elisha? 
That is the question people are asking. 
After having seen Mr. Green and talked 
with him in earnest conversation, I do 
not hesitate to say that Mr. Gompers’ 
mantle has not fallen on him. He is 
utterly unlike his volatile, fighting pre- 
decessor. He has said he fully intends 
to carry on the Gompers plan. He has 
a deep and abiding admiration for the 
great chieftain. He attributes to him 
most of the forward steps taken in the 
last half century. In an eloquent public 
memorial to his former chief, he said, 
“The cause of organized labor, which is 
the cause of humanity, is the legacy be- 
queathed to us. We must make his cause 


and a genial, determined diplomat 


our cause, his fight our fight, and his 
faith our faith.” 

Mr. Green may earnestly intend to 
make Mr. Gompers’ policies his own. But 
he will have to work in his own way, 
which will be a different way,—will be 
more and more different, as the years 
pass, provided he holds the office. So 
far, no one has raised the question about 
the new president’s capacity to lead the 
workers of America. Brief as his time 
in office has been, he has commended him- 
self to his followers. 

Unless we are very much in error, labor 
is going to feel a new impulse, one it 
could not feel under Mr. Gompers. 
Mr. Gompers was uncompromising ; 
Mr. Green is willing to arbitrate. 
Mr. Gompers was dominating, a 
fighter to the end; Mr. Green is an 
affable gentleman, listening pa- 
tiently to those with grievances, en- 
deavoring to reconcile them. He 
does not look on capitalists as ene- 
mies, but as friends whose friend- 
ship may be made to serve construc- 
tive purposes. He does not look on 
organized labor as an end, but as a 
means to an end, that end the well- 
being of the American people. We 
are not to conclude from this that 
he is any other than a powerful ad- 
voecate of organized labor. He is all 
that. He will bend his energies to 
effect a stronger and stronger or- 
ganization ; but again, not that labor 
may grow great and mighty, but that 
through it happiness may come to 
the greatest number. He is not the 
opportunist Gompers was, but an 
altruist. And through his altruism, 
we predict, a great opportunity will 
come to him, as great as could come 
to any man of his time. 

He looks for harmony and co- 
operation among all the elements of 
the nation. In brief, he is not a 
war-maker, but a peacemaker. He 
does not believe in strikes. He does 
not want to see labor enter the 
political arena. He does not want 
strife over the prohibition issue. And 
finally, let it be heralded through the 
churches, he makes a special request for 
the support of churches and church people. 

It was after an exhausting day of speech- 
making, receptions, and conferences that 
Mr. Green led a little group of writers to 
his room in the hotel. Selecting a com- 
fortable chair, as he had a perfect right 
to do after his full day, he sank back 
into it as to a place of repose. He has 
not: the fighting face of his predecessor, 
but a genial, companionable face. You 
would say at once, “Green is a good fellow, 
I could work with him.” Some in the 
room called him “Bill,” from which it 
may be inferred he is approachable. His 
is a genuine countenance, expressing ear- 
nest intention, the will to do his best. He 
weighed his replies. Though he was a 
target for rapid, swiftly shot questions, 
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_ he remained unruffled and judicial. On 
_ the one hand, he wished to serve the or- 
ganization of which he was leader; on 
the other hand, struggling for expression, 
was the idealist with great hopes for his 
country. . 

It was a pleasure to talk with him. 
He is a sympathetic listener, has a full, 
rich voice, uses few words and those to 
the point. 

“No, gentlemen, I have nothing revolu- 
tionary in mind for organized labor,” he 
began, settling back into the cushions. 
“We hope to arouse a very deep interest 
in the work of organization among the 
workers, for it would seem that the suc- 
cess of labor in any policy we might adopt 
would rest primarily with the workers. 
This is what we wish to do,’—he was get- 
ting interested and moved forward in his 
chair—“we want to develop the spiritual 
side of men—to make better men and 
women out of the material we have. Our 
people must be taught that; employers 
must be taught that. Organization—that 
implies education, education in the or- 
ganization and outside it. Were there 
understanding, there would be far less 
friction. : 

“The death of Mr. Gompers,”’ he con- 
tinued, “has aroused the interest of people 


in the labor movement. Now what about 


this movement? Suppose it should be de- 
stroyed? Chaos would result. This is 
the situation the employer of labor and 
the substantial American citizen must 
face. It is not a question of increased 
wages or shorter hours, but a question of 
understanding and co-operation. 

“As to the elimination of strife in in- 
dustry, that is a big problem. Naturally, 
the matter of a division of the joint 
products of industry must always be some- 
what in dispute. But as the machinery 
of collective bargaining is better perfected, 
and as good feeling is promoted between 
employer and employee, their differences 
will be better understood. 

“What can you expect?’ he asked, his 
eyes flashing, “when there is fighting for- 
ever between the two? We have trades 
where there are no strikes. They settle 
their differences without violence. There 
is an object lesson—there you see what 
may be done. For instance, in the miners’ 
organizations in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, how can there be harmony and 
good will when workers must face gun- 
men, when their families are thrown out 
of their homes without apology, those 
families having no place to go? Let miners 
and employers have a fairly-appointed 
standing committee to settle grievances, 
and misunderstanding will cease. I think 
now of a number of local organizations 
which adjust their troubles this way, and 
have been doing so for years. Now this 
is the point I wish to make,—as the trades 
become better organized, the tendency will 
be to lessen strikes. The logical result of 
organization is comprehension and better 
conditions all around : this has been proved. 
The American Federation of Labor does 
not stand for strikes; it does its best to 
discourage them.” : 

_ Lasked him a question. ; 
_ “Yes, I am for the Child Labor Amend- 
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ment. I am for the present immigration 


laws, for they mark a distinct advance 


over anything that has been done here- 
tofore. Prosperity would be short-lived 
if steamship companies were allowed to 
pick up in foreign ports all who wanted 
to come to this country and indiscrimi- 
nately dump them on American shores. 
I am for keeping out of politics so far 
as the American Federation of Labor is 
concerned. It would be a serious mistake 
for the workers of America to commit 
themselves to the formation of an inde- 
pendent party.” 

At this point, one of the questioners 
poised his pencil and asked: “Mr. Green, 
I find considerable concern in the ranks 
over the report that you are a radical 
‘dry.’” President Green had a hard nut 
to erack, but he rose to the situation 
diplomatically. “I guess the report is 
correct,” he smiled. “I am a teetotaler. 
I have never taken liquor into my system. 
When a young man, I made up my mind 
that I eould do better work without it. 
I still adhere to that principle. The 
American Federation of Labor, however, 
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has stated its attitude on the question at 
recent labor conventions. It is for modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act. 
cision will. be served by meas president.” 

During a lull in the questioning, a hench- 
man took occasion to compliment Mr. 
Green in glowing terms on his speeches 
that day. The labor leader blushed under 
the compliment like an embarrassed boy, 
whereupon we concluded modesty might 
be added to his other virtues. Here is 
a man who does not know the taste of 
liquor, whose personal life, under the 
closest serutiny, so it is said, will not 
reveal the slightest blemish, who is a 
church member in full and regular stand- 
ing, who has ideals and the will and 
eapacity to realize them. He ought to be 
assured the support of the churches. He 
asked for it in the interview, saying, ““We 
look to church folks to understand what 
we are trying to do. Already, the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Catholic Wel- 
fare Council have guaranteed their co- 
operation. There is nothing we hope for 
more than good feeling and close co- 
operation between labor and the churches.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


If Woodrow Wilson Knew 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RuGISTHR :— 


May I venture a word of comment sug- 
gested by your editorial note in THE R«E«c- 
IsteR of January 22, anent the so-called 
‘national cathedral’? of the Episcopalians 
at Washington? 

It is unpatriotic and un-American for 


any religious denomination to attempt to. 


force by the subtle power of suggestion a 
national church idea on the country, for 
it is against the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution. It is equally to be con- 
demned that the body of our great war 
President repose in the crypt of this same 
Episcopal cathedral, unless publicly 
avowed to be only temporary. This may 
be one of the necessary media in estab- 
lishing a “national cathedral’—collecting 
the mortal remains of an inspired soul 
for the aggrandizement of a denomina- 
tional church—but if so, it is as monarchi- 
eal in conceit as the physical cathedral 
itself, and does violence to the very prin- 
ciples on which a republic is builded. 

It is, furthermore, an affront to the good 
taste of all churchmen, regardless of de- 
nomination, that the body of Woodrow 


‘Wilson should be outside the fold of the 


Presbyterian faith of his fathers, if it 
had to be housed in a church at all. For 
generations back, on both his Scotch side 
and his Irish side, he was an inbred Cal- 
vinist. It offends all the proprieties that 
this Presbyterian, because of heroic 
stature in the affairs of the world, should 
have his poor body prostituted for the 
building of cathedrals that are symbolic 
of other ideals than those for which in 
life he stood. He fought for democracy 
in education, for democracy in industry, 
for democracy in civilized international 
relations. The cathedral and the creed 
it enfolds is monarchistic, not democratic. 

How long shall the body of our great 


war President continue to lie in the un- 
democratic atmosphere of a cathedral? 
Loursvibun, Ky. G. A. Breaux. 


Church Federations 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your editorial “Of Federated Religion” 
in THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER for January 
29, discussing the results of church federa- 
tions in general, and pointing out-the prac- 
tical impossibility of accomplishing any- 
thing worth while under the circumstances, 
(“Can two walk together except they 
be agreed?) seems to misunderstand the 
fundamental purpose of such federations. 
May I have space for a few words? 

The very purpose of a church federa- 
tion is to bring together ministers, 
churches, and denominations (in Boston 
“other religious organizations” are in- 
cluded), though differing radically as to 
theological beliefs, and to create a fellow- 
ship not only of good will but of good 
works. For centuries, the churches have 
been pulling apart. Federation is an 
effort to bring them together for better 
understanding and the kind of service all 
desire in their hearts to render. For cen- 
turies, the beliefs which divide have been 
emphasized. “Federation” believes that 
underneath theological and ecclesiastical 
differences there are great moral and spir- 
itual ideas and ideals upon which there 
is praetical agreement, and that these are 
the most important things—for which all 
churches and religious organizations really 
exist. To emphasize these is not ‘“whit- 
tling away the major factors in religion 
and civilization,” unless righteousness and 
good will, individual, civic, national, and 
international, are minor factors, and 
unless the Kingdom of God is of less con- 
sequence than what men believe about 
God and the Kingdom. This is not “par- 


That de- — 


a 
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ing down the business of the prophet” 
unless the prophet’s business is merely to 


‘shout for freedom and thus “smash the 


hardiest federation,” rather than to pro- 
claim the great realities for which free- 


-dom is of value. 


Moreover, the essential spirit of federa- 
tion, ideally if not always in practice, is 
to leave every church or denomination ab- 
solutely free to work out its own salva- 
tion according: to its own light and lead- 
ing. Is it a sign of weakness or of 
strength, is it merely worldly wisdom or 


wisdom from above, to set controversial 


questions aside, however important they 
may seem to one or another denomination, 
for the sake of worshiping and working 
together, even if “no great movement 
comes out of such a federated heterogene- 
ous body’? Is that mind, heart, or will 
“emasculated” which deliberately chooses 
such a program, not for the sake of peace 
but for those greater things which make 
for peace, namely righteousness, good 
will, co-operative service, and the Chris- 
tian spirit? Why, may I ask, with all 
generosity and appreciating your motive, 
belittle an interdenominational movement 
that aims at Christian character, the so- 


- cial application of the gospel, and a spirit- 


ual union for worship and service, by say- 
ing that “it sounds fine” and “is fine” but 
“too easy, too simple, and reduces every 
one to the standard pattern of a wooden 
good-willer and represses the distinctive 
qualities of a precious individuality”? 

Again, what are the purposes of church 
federation? First, a broader spirit of 
fellowship, with mutual understanding and 
appreciation. Second, co-operative service 
for righteousness and religion. Third, 
loyalty, each to its own ideas and ideals 
and to its own religious organization, but 
with less and less dogmatism or bigotry. 
Fourth, loyalty to the ethical ideals and 
religious ideas underlying all theologies 
and religions. 

It is true that federations are not yet 
all they should be and have not’ done 
many great things as the world measures 
greatness; but that they represent a sin- 
cere effort on the part of earnest men and 
women so to unite the religious forces of 
the world that more and more men of dif- 
fering beliefs may walk, work, and wor- 
ship together—this we must admit, and 
it amply justifies their existence. 

May I add a final word—that ever 
since the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches was organized, Rev. HE. Tal- 
madge Root has been its secretary, carry- 
ing on its work against all obstacles and 
with unselfish, untiring devotion. He does 
believe in federation, and he sees the pos- 
sibility of conservatives and liberals work- 
ing harmoniously and effectively together, 
because he sees the kingdom of righteous- 
ness, truth, and joy in the Holy Spirit 
above and below all the differences that 
divide and distract mankind. 

Dear Mr. Editor, I think you will agree 
with all I have said, because you wrote 
not long ago the following: 

“The greater Boston Federation of 
Churches is a living and working symbol 
of our religious unity in all causes for the 
moral welfare of the community, and it 
is entitled by its achievements to the gen™ 
erous support of all good people.” 


CHRISTOPHER R. Biot. 
Boston, Mass. 


_and probably a volcanic—response. 


The Christian Register 


No Federation by Elimination 
To the Editor of Tor CurisriAN RuGistEeR :— 


Your editorial, “Of ‘Federated’ Reli- 
gion,” will surely call out a voluminous— 
This 
reaction was foreseen by you and, I am 
sure, desired by you. It is quite evident 
that your consistent purpose is to cause 
people to think vigorously and independ- 
ently. That is good Protestantism and 
good Unitarianism, as well as good jour- 
nalism. 

The matter of church federation is a 
very precious matter. All the greater, 
therefore, is the obligation that we shall 
think often and searchingly about the 


‘motives and aims and tendencies of the 


federation movement. Just because it 
is so exceedingly precious, it must not 
be allowed to grow merely in the ways of 
least resistance. 

We all are agreed that we want the 
widest and deepest and the most zealous 
co-operation between the various churches. 
We want not merely the spirit of tolera- 
tion, but also the spirit of sympathetic 
appreciation. The highest type of church 
unity is a unity of the spirit. This kind 
of unity can not only exist amid diversi- 
ties of belief, but it can scarcely exist 
elsewhere. 

A united Christian Church is a pos- 
sibility. It will become an actuality when 
we are spiritually worthy of it. The unity 
will not be a formal and external unity. 
It will not be secured by conformity of 
beliefs or practices. It will be an inner 
and a purely spiritual unity in the pres- 
ence of an outer diversity. This unity 
will come when there is, in every denom- 
ination, a genuine appreciation of the pe- 
culiar worth of each and every other de- 
nomination. 

The question which will be asked of 
each church that desires to enter this 
unity, will not be: “What can you give up 
in the interest of a united church?” but, 
“What can you contribute out of your dif- 
ferent experience? In the separate way in 
which your fellowship has walked, what 
spiritual treasures have you found which 
are precious to you? What peculiar re- 
sources have you discovered? What seas 
unknown to us have you explored? What 
truth, what light, what power can you 
contribute to a world that is in tragic need 
of truth and light and power?” 

I quite agree with you, therefore, in 
your insistence that unity by elimination 
is not the way in which church federa- 
tions should endeayor to bring the various 
churches together. That way should be 
frankly recognized as a compromise and 
the higher way should be kept constantly 
before us as the way of spiritual progress. 

One of our federation societies recently 
declined to publish a manuscript which 
dealt with the peculiar contributions of 
the various Christian fellowships to the 
larger faith. The manuscript treated 
these peculiar contributions as peculiar 
treasures, each and all of which should 
be regarded as precious. The reason 
given by an officer of the Federation for 
the return of the manuscript was that it 
emphasized the differences between the 
fellowships, and therefore was not in ac- 
cord with the purpose of the Federation! 

Epwin M. St tocomse. 

Lexineton, Mass. 
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Very True and Useful | 


To the Editor of Tam CurisTiAN RuGisTHR :-— 


I esteem your editorial, “Of ‘Federated’ 
Religion” (January 29) to be very true 
and useful. Thank you. You make clear 
the function of free churches. 

Srpney 8. Rogins. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Where It May Be Found 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


Maxwell Savage will have the backing 
of many elder Unitarians who remember 
Joseph Henry Allen’s “Historical Sketch 
of the Unitarian Movement Since the 
Reformation,” in suggesting a reprint of 
that scholarly, thorough, and interesting 
work. Others have failed to find a copy. 
So let me point out one print of it that 
can probably be found in many libraries. 
Volume X of “The American Church His- 
tory Series’ contains it. 

I have it now from the ‘General Theo- 
logical Library, 55 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, and shall return it next week. 

Let me aiso say that students will find 
important side-lights thrown on the Uni- 
tarian development in New England by 
Professor Walker, of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, in Volume III of the 
series, entitled “Congregationalism.” Pro- 
fessor Walker may surprise many persons 
by showing that the majority of churches 
around Boston had really become Unitarian 
two generations before the movement cul- 
minated, but were held back by the absorp- 
tion of the public mind in the political 
issues that led to the American Revolution. 


Beene Mes J. N. PARDEE. 


Individual Rights 


To the Editor of Tom CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


“When will the church grant each in- 
dividual the right to do his own religious 
thinking?” , 

This is a quotation from a church pub- 
lication entitled the Cleveland Unitarian, 
and the article of which the quoted words 
form a part is signed by the initials of. 
the pastor, Rey. Dilworth R. Lupton. It 
is, therefore, fair to assume that the prin- 
ciple interrogatively stated in that ques- 
tion is fundamental in Unitarian think- 
ing. Just how far does the principle 
extend? Is it without any limits what- 
ever? Does it apply to Mormons and 
Freelovers? If it be sound in thought, 
is it not equally sound as a guide to con- 
duct? If sound in religion, is it not 
equally sound in ethics and practical 
morals? Are civil laws regulating social 
conduct to be violated or obeyed accord- 
ing as they agree or disagree with the 
thinking of individuals? 


P. H. Katser. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, : 


The question specifies religious think- 
ing. And in all kinds of thinking, it is 
one’s duty to be free, i.e, his own au- 
thority. In conduct he is also free. He is 
a free social being. He must respect other 
people’s freedom, 
laws, restraints, all true to the principle 
of freedom, applied on the theory of eom- 
mon rights and welfare.—THE Epiror. 


Hence our conventions, — 
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A United Liberal Church 


Some suggestions on reading Dr. Hall’s article 


R. FRANK OLIVER HALL of Crane 

Theological School set us thinking 
when he offered his timely suggestions 
on “A United Liberal Church,” in your 
issue of November 27, 1924. Dr. Hall 
tells us that his interest in the matter 
of a united liberal church goes back some 
forty years. The undersigned cannot lay 
claim to so long an interest, but it may 
be as genuine. As a young man, before 
entering theological school, the writer 
Was once asked to represent the Mount 
Washington Universalist Church of Ha- 
verhill, Mass., at a union young people’s 
service of Unitarians and Universalists. 
Instantly he thought it his opportunity 
to plead for a united liberal church. Like 
Dr. Hall, he has lived to see that his 
youthful dream was respectfully smiled 
at by his elders and by the powers that 
be in both denominations, Like Dr. Hall, 
too, he lives to believe that this youthful 
dream was one of the best dreams of his 
ministry. That there is some prejudice 
in both denominations, one is forced to 
admit. At first we thought the prejudice 
was all on one side. But we served as 
minister in parishes of both denomina- 
tions, and we learned some things. We 
learned that the ‘House with the Golden 
Windows” was a denominational as well 
as any other kind of house. After twenty 
years in the ministry, serving an equal 
number of parishes in both denomina- 
tions, the writer has engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine ; and while continuing his 
religious interests, he sees things (and 
he begs to be thought humble) from 
something like a layman’s point of view. 
If the folly and the waste of denomina- 
tional duplication seemed absurd to the 


young man addressing a joint Y. P. R. U—- 


Y. P. C. U. meeting, how much more so 
does it seem to the physician and the ex- 
parish minister! 

+ 


In line with what Dr. Hall has said, 
we beg to submit a few plans which have 
been maturing (perhaps not ripe yet), lo, 
these twenty years. At times we have 
ventured some of these suggestions to 
“those in authority,” but with always the 
same understanding of the young man’s 
silly dreams. May we humbly offer them 
again to the reading public of these two 
denominations? First, we believe in be- 
ginning at the center of the denomina- 
tions, rather than at the local parish. 
Here, it seems, is where any construction 
program must begin. We submit the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

(1) A common hymn book for both 
denominations, compiled by a joint com- 
mittee appointed by the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Universalist 
General Convention. This would be not 
the work of one denomination hoping to 
force it upon the other, but the official 
joint work of both denominations, bear- 
ing the imprint of both churches. There 
will, of course, be some problems. One 


HOWARD CHARLES GALE 


may like to sing “Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul,” and the other may think it lack- 
ing in intellectual accuracy. Unless we 
can give and take, we must be infants 
in Christ indeed. 

(2) A common Sunday-school hymn 
and service book done in the same 
manner. 

(3) A common book of worship. The 
time is psychological. Mr. Foote is a 
member of a committee preparing such 
a book. What harm in inviting the Gen- 
eral Conyention to appoint a committee 
to join an American Unitarian Associa- 
tion committee and produce a _ service 
book officially authorized by the two de- 
nominations, bearing the imprint of each, 
and recommended to all liberal churches? 

(4) Common Sunday-school lessons. 
These lessons to be prepared by a joint 
committee of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist General 
Conyention, or the departments of reli- 
gious education of the two bodies. It 
would cost something to combine the 
work, but in the end the cost would be 
less, with two denominations as patrons. 


a. 


(5) One Liberal journal combining 
THe REGISTER and the Leader, and con- 
taining all the departments necessary to 
both churches, with parish news and 
official notices. This would not only serve 
to consolidate publications, but would 
serve as a means of acquainting laity and 
clergy of each denomination with the 
work of the other. The ignorance of 
these denominations is extraordinary. 

(6) A joint young people’s journal. 
Enough said. The young people know 
how to doit. — 

(7) Joint summer meetings at Ferry 
Beach, Shoals, and elsewhere. 

(8) Joint fellowship committee ap- 
pointed by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and the Universalist General 
Convention to pass on all candidates for 
the ministry. 


(9) Revised laws of fellowship and 


government, so that there would be a Say-' 


ing of complications arising from eccle- 
siastical law. This would automatically 
admit every candidate to the fellowship 
of both denominations once he has been 
passed by the joint committee. : 
(10) One statement of faith compildd 
by a joint committee. We hold to the 
principle of the right to make and un- 
make our statements of faith. This 
would be the time to exercise that right. 
Let a statement be prepared by a com- 
mittee of clergy and laity which shall 
embody the principles of both denomina- 
tional statements which are deemed es- 


sential. Such a statement of faith, per- 
haps called the “Liberal Christian’s 
Creed,” or any title approved and having 


printed on it “the faith adopted by a 
joint session of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist’ Gen- 
eral Convention,” hanging in the church- 


school rooms of all our parishes, would 
serve as another bond. 

(11) A common manual for instruction 
or confirmation, jointly edited, and set- 
ting forth the oneness of the liberal 
churches. 

(12) A union of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League and the Universalist Com- 
rades. 

(13) Union of the Mission Circle and 
The Alliance. 

(14) Union of Y. P. R. U. and Y. P. C. U— 

(15) Union of the two publishing 
houses. 

(16) Regular and frequent ministers’ 
meetings, and a union of the ministerial 
associations. 

(17) Stated and regular joint | sessions 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist General Convention. 

(18) District liberal schools of religious 
education similar to the one at Salem, 
Mass., and North Shore, Mass., except 
that they be of regular denominational 
standing. 

(19) A consolidated missionary pro- 
gram, making all mission points at home 
and abroad officially of the United Lib- 
eral type. 

(20) State superintendents or secre- 
taries acting and officially appointed 
jointly as the field workers of the united 
churches. 

(21) Annual programs agreed upon by 
both denominations and carried out 
jointly by parishes of both denominations. 

Perhaps we have suggested too much 
to be adopted at once. But is it too much 
to be made a part of a long plan to be 
aimed at and regularly striven for, even 
if the culmination is years away? 

We would not wish to be understood 
that any plan we suggest is thought of 
as exclusively for Universalists and Uni- 
tarians, but ought to comprehend all pres- 
ent “Union,” “Federated,” and ‘“Com- 
munity” churches, as well as the whole 
or part of any existing denomination 
sharing our common hopes. 


+ 


Objections, of course. What plan has 
not objections? But we seriously ask if 
the objections are of any considerable 
importance against the conservation and 
progress and true religion advanced by 
some such program? Can it be done? 
Certainly it can be done. If we are sufli- 
ciently in earnest, it can and will be 
done. 


- Song for Some “Unitarians” 


Yes, we have no theology, 
We have no theology to-day. 
We have ethics, ethnology, 
Science, sociology, 
And all kinds of isms, and, say, 
We have new-fashioned theories 
And old-fashioned notions, 
But yes, we have no theology 
We have no theology to-day. 
M. 8S. of W. 
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Imported Literature 


The appearance of much contemporary European literature in English translation is a F 
marked feature in the publishing world to-day. It is an encouraging aspect of modern life. 
For strengthening the bonds of sympathetic understanding that tie nation to nation is needed 


to-day as never before. 
the meeting of east and west. 


Books build the bridges of friendliness between nations. 


John Fredericks and 
the Revolt of Youth 


JULIA N. BUDLONG 


A HaAnppBook or SHoRT STORY WRITING. By 
John Fredericks. . New York: Alfred Knopf. 
$1.75. 

The significance of this little book lies 
not in what it has to say about writing 
the short story, but in what it has to tell 
us about John Fredericks. For that young 
author, editor, and professor is a figure 
which will bear watching. Almost solely 
to his efforts can be laid the genesis and 
rise of the Iowa school of writers now 
gradually gaining recognition. His amaz- 
ingly good first novel, Druida, has, since its 
publication two years ago, steadily mount- 
ing sales to its credit. For almost ten 
years he has edited and published that 
individual little literary magazine, The 
Midland. And, with achievements to his 
credit which would not disgrace a normal 
lifetime of endeavor, the length of his 
days measures scarcely more than thirty 
years. 

You will not have read far in this pres- 
ent book before you will realize that you 
are in the presence of a philosopher, a 
humorist, and an xsthete. “It is perhaps 
unfortunate that our lives are not su- 
premely important to any save ourselves ; 
that by no stretch of the imagination can 
we reasonably regard ourselves capable of 
modifying in the least appreciable degree 
the enormous inertia of the race; and 
that our taking off is in the last analysis 
an insupportable calamity to no survivor. 
Nevertheless, our lives, compounded of 
swift days, are very precious. And art 
affords the only means whereby we may 
appreciably and certainly inerease the 
richness of those days.” 

But the greatest interest of the book 
lies in the fact that we have here a 
young rebel—a type of Young American, 
which, getting considerably less publicity 
than other representatives of the age, is 
still of infinitely greater significance be- 
cause it has brains enough to back up 
its revolt with achievements of note. 

It is a revolt which carries with it a 
quiet assurance of essential integrity. 
Nowhere in Mr. Frederick’s writings is 
there a hint of revolutionary rant; of 
that blind striking out for freedom against 
seemingly hopeless obstacles; that hysteria 
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of revolt which seems to be the instigat- 
ing spirit behind the manifestations of 
Flapperism. It is rather the calm taking 
of matters into his own hands of one 
who knows he has a right to freedom and 
takes it; who knows that his elders were 
in some things mistaken and need super- 
seding. It is freedom, not struggled for, 
but realized. And that is why we can 
see in this young man, prophetically, as 
it were, the end of that process which 
others of his ilk, less precocious, are only 
commencing. 

Given, then, their freedom, what can 
the young upstarts be counted upon to do 
with it? What has Mr. Fredericks done 
with it in regard to the short story? 
Amazingly enough, nothing! Having as- 
serted his independence from definition 
and stereotyped form, he proceeds to de- 
scribe for the short-story ideal all those 
unities of setting, situation, character, and 
experience so dear to the elder formulists, 
and to plead for the beauty and rhythm and 
wonder of that harmony of sounds which 
is style. - 


The Originator of 
“Sunny Jim” 


“LOUDER PLEAS!” 
Calkins. 
Press. 


By Harnest Elmo 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
$2.50. 


Here is one of the few books that 
one recommends without mental reser- 
vations. It is not only commended to 
those who are deaf, but also to those 
who are not. Both will find it a de- 
lightful autobiography of a man who 
has fought his way through handicap 
to success. The book is the direct re- 
sult of an article in the Aftlantic 
Monthly on “The Technique of Being 
Deaf.” That article was so delightful in 
its sanity, and good humor, and interest, 
that Mr. Calkins has been urged to 
write the whole account of his life. 
The story teems with reminiscences of 
his youth in the Middle West, told in 
the most charming way, and the record 
of his later years when he struggled 
toward the top in the advertising world 
is almost as fascinating. The book is 
so entertaining that we almost forget 

"it is a tale of heroism. CORT. 


The meeting of the old world and the new can no longer be prevented, nor, indeed, 
The only question is whether peoples shall meet as neighbors or as enemies. 
Books are ambassadors, 


C.R. J. 


The one clear use he makes of his in- 
dependence from artificial canons of form 
and method is to maintain that the signifi- 
eance of a work of art, and especially of 
a short story, lies in the significance of 
its material and the sincerity of its treat- 
ment. Was it Aristotle said it first? Or 
maybe it was Euripides! 

Surely the most conservative among us 
need have no fear for the arts when they 
are in the hands of men like this one, 
who, in this commercial age, dares write 
of the short story “solely as a matter of 
artistic expression,” believing its purpose 
“the development and enrichment which 
the conscientious practice of an art alone 
can give”; who is as indifferent to the 
demands of the popular market as to 
the “merchandizing of woolen underwear 
or the repair of Fords’; who asserts that 
“psychopathology, in and for itself, does 
not seem to me to afford valid material 
for art’; and who believes that “any 
significant experience of normal human 
beings is valid literary material’ (italics 
mine). 

In this one case, then, at least, that 
bravely asserted freedom has been used 
to-clear the way for a return to the 
Classic spirit and Victorian. sentiments. 
Is this much-advertized revolt all a bluff? 
A mere gesture? As empty, when once 
exploded, as a cartridge? Does Youth, 
after all, bring in his strong hands no new 
balm for the healing of the nations? 
One is reminded almost inevitably of chil- 
dren playing in a walled garden. Be the 
garden ever so fair within, and the desert 
ever so bleak without, there will be some 
who can never be satisfied or happy while 
the wall stands, but who will exhaust 
themselves in frantic searches after some 
crevice, some loosened brick, some way 
out. Demolish the wall, and for the most 
part they will remain quite contentedly 
in the garden plot. Only the wanderers, 
the adventurous, the wayward, will be 
tempted into the waste places. 

Mr. Fredericks has demolished his walls. 
He is free to stray where he will. And 
he remains quietly in the garden. Is it, 
in his case, lack of imagination? Hardly, 
in the author of Druida! Is it the lack 
of an impulse to high endeavor? Hardly, 
in the editor of The Midland! Perhaps, 
too young, he has learned too much. The 
wisdom of the ancients, so they say, sits 
heavily on the shoulders of the young. 


- 
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And then again, perhaps it is only pro- 


_ phetic of the result we may expect from 


the whole youth movement, once its im- 
mediate objective, the demolishment of 
authority and tradition, is conceded! 


Acting and Betting 


Tun TrurH at Last. By Charles Hawtrey. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $5.00. 

Some theatrical autobiographies are. 
worth while. Joseph Jefferson’s recollec- 
tions are models of their kind, one of the 
classics of dramatic literature. The re- 
corded memories of John Drew and Otis 
Skinner made interesting reading. Francis 
Wilson’s life story, written. by himself, 
and just announced, ought to be a lively 
._ human document. This, however, can 
scarcely be said of Sir Charles Hawtrey's 
account of his own career. The book, to 
say the least, is disappointing. To either 
the reputation of its author, or to the 
annals of the British stage, it adds little 
of interest or significance. For many years, 
Hawtrey was the leading London actor 
of light comedy. Gentlemanly, polished, 
gifted with facile humor, he was a kind 
of English John Drew. Both in his na- 
tive country and in the United States, le 
will be chiefly remembered for his per- 
formances in The Man from Mars, and 
The Man from Blankley’s. Knighted in 
1922, he died the following year, at the 
age of sixty-four. His autobiography is 
chiefly notable for two things. It reveals 
a spirit good-humored and pleasantly free 
from conceit, and it discloses the fact 
that the man was an inveterate gambler. 
The book is not more a record of theatri- 
eal yentures, lucky and unlucky, than a 
frank account of the author’s gains and 
losses, with varied results, on the turf. The 
son of an Eton master, himself a student 
at both Wton and Rugby, more by chance 
than through any deliberate intention, 
Hawtrey chose the stage for a career. 
The choice proved a fortunate one. He 
succeeded in making for himself a unique 
place in the affections of the theater-going 
public, and in holding it for more than 
forty years. But, by his own confession, 
his heart was in horse-racing. His book 
gives far more space to racing, to bets 
won or lost, than to the art of acting, 
or to memories of the stage. Handsomely 
produced, abundantly illustrated, not even 
its genial introduction by Somerset 
Maugham is likely to rescue it from a 
deserved oblivion. A. RH. 


The Children’s Amendment 


Cui~p LABgork AND THE SocraL CONSCIENCE. 
By Davis W. Clark. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 

The main part of this book, a section 
of fifty pages, might well have been the 
substance of an address on the matter by 
a man well informed who wanted to leave 
his hearers in a distinctly more favorable 
attitude regarding the constitutional 
amendment. If the hearers were not 
subsequently exposed to the misstatements 
and misinterpretations of the amendment 
to which citizens of Massachusetts were 
exposed, and if they were not easy sub- 
jects for the influence of mass-thinking, 
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which is not thinking at all, and if they 
were not of those whose distrust of Con- 
gress is so radical that they would abolish 
it wholly if they could,—and finally if they 
had no large holdings in Southern cotton 
mills where they exploit child labor, he 
would after reading this book gladly vote 
in favor of the amendment. It is good 
as far as it goes. Ohild Labor and the 
Constitution, by Raymond G. Fuller, will 
long continue the indispensable handbook 
of all earnest workers in the cause. And 
that will be adequate to deal with the 
persons in opposition who are not irra- 
tional or misinformed and distrustful of 
all facts but those furnished by their 
fellow opponents. Had Mr. Clark’s book 
had a wide circulation in Massachusetts 


‘in the spring of 1924, it might have been 


serviceable. It may still be of service in 
States which have not yet voted on the 
amendment. W. F.G. 


The Unspoiled Cumberland Region 


THe MAN rrRom Smitine PAss, or THB 
HoNnoRABLYD Abn Biount. By Hliot H. Robin- 
son. Boston: L. C. Page & Company. $2.00. 

The comparatively unworked field of 
the Cumberland region and its mountain 
people, among whom life goes on_ almost 
without cognizance of any larger national 
interests outside, has attracted the imagi- 
nation of this latter-day American novelist. 
Mr. Robinson puts into the mouth of one 
of his characters what is doubtless his 
own estimate of this section: 

“There are pretty nigh ontew five mil- 
lion of us living in the highlands of these 
five states, and half of us uneducated, 
hot-tempered and ready for mischief. If 
the people of the United States would 
only wake up tew that fact, they might 
realize that right hyar is an almost un- 
tapped reservoir of the only pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood in the country, which would 
come in mighty handy in strengthening 
up the national blood-stream.” 


Hon. Abe Blount travels all the way. 


from a moonshiner’s mountain hiding place 
and an active family feud to a distin- 
guished political office, creating for the 
author opportunities to picture vivid 
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crucial moments in a great coal strike, 
and to describe a hotly contested battle 
for political place. Shadowed always by 
the popular belief that a bar sinister lies 
athwart his name, the Honorable Abe 
shuts love and family life out of his 
future, and lets romance in only after 
the beautiful unspoiled mountain maid 
who adores him has “got herself shotted”’ 
for him, as the Cumberland vernacular 
goes. 
The author is doing a real service in 
devoting himself to the portrayal of the 
life of this little-known part of the coun- 
try, through such readable stories as this 
and its predecessors. J. E. D. 


Men Who Hazarded the Revolution 


THe Founpers or AmepRICcA. By Hdwin 
Wildman. Boston: L: O. Page & Company. 
$2.00. © | zal 


To the youth of to-day the author 
offers this inspiriting book,—the achieve- 
ments of fifteen gallant young men who 
took their active part in laying firm the 
foundation of this, their country. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Samuel Adams, John Han- 
cock, George Washington, and Patrick 
Henry, head the list which ends with John 
Marshall and Robert Morris. Young 
readers of to-day, to whom perhaps some 
of these names are known with hazy as- 
sociations, will read with live interest of 
those young patriots who hazarded the 
Revolution, won it, and founded a new 
country in security. M. M.D. 


Books Received 

A Book or Sunsnrs. By William L. Stidger. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

CHRISTIANITY FOR Topay. By John Godfrey 
Hill. New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 
$0.75. 

LipeRATION. By Isabel Ostrander. 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

YOuTH AND THE BisLE. By Muriel Streibert. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

PRILLILGIRL. By Carolyn Wells. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

THe Way OF THE BurraLo. By Charles 
Alden Seltzer. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


New 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Mr. William L. Barnard, Executive Vice-President of the Unitarian Lay- 


men’s League, writes as follows: 


“Your book, ‘Jesus the Man,’ is just what I have long hoped to find—a simple, 


direct, convincing story of the life of Christ. 


I read it with consuming interest. 


It has given me a new understanding of His environment and development, a new 


conception of His purpose and powers and a 


destiny. It has revitalized all His sayings. 
gladly and thoroughly accept His leadership. 


new appreciation of His vision and 
Now, as never before, I can humbly, 


And I am the more grateful to you since I am convinced that I can go back to 
your book again and again for new inspiration, for renewed pleasure and for authori- 
tative explanation of the many facts concerning Jesus as to which the New Testa- 


ment is sometimes so vague.” 


It is a book which will appeal to every Unitarian. 


Cloth, 256 plus viii pages. Price, $2.50. at your dealer; or direct from the 
publisher, on receipt of check, or sent C.O.D. on request. 


_ HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Which Goldfish? 
MARGARET HILL 


Clink, clink, clink, as Jimsy’s chubby 
hand dropped penny after penny into his 
iron bank. “Only ten more!” he exulted, 
as with rapt expression he counted thirty- 
five after the last clink. “Funny a bowl 
home costs so much more than what’s 
going to live init! Isn’t it, Mums? Sure 
you didn’t throw away my box of pebbles 
and shells?” Anxiously he pulled out his 
own second pantry drawer and sighed con- 
tentedly at sight of the round pebble box. 
“Bye, Mums.” 

“Ten minutes early?’ Mother smiled 
down into the eager face uplifted to hers, 
“That’s just time to go around an extra 
block and past the flower shop?” 

“I go inside, every morning, just a 
minute,’ Jimsy confided. “The man lets 
me. He smiles at me. He knows I’m 
going to be a customer some day. The 
tank’s at the back of the shop, you know. 
Why is it at the back? Goldfish would be 
just as pretty in the window as flowers, 
wouldn’t they, Mums? Prettier, wouldn’t 
they, Mums? ’Cause they can swim’’— 

Mother, realizing this was one of his 
wound-up mornings, gently steered him 
doorward. Wlse he’d miss his precious ten 
minutes for the goldfish. 

“Curious, how much he wants one,” she 
mused, watching the small, sturdy figure 
out of sight. ‘When he really goes to 
buy, all his pennies in his pocket, what 
a time he’ll have, choosing. The finest, 
fattest, goldest fish that swims the tank, 
I suppose.” 

“Jimsy,’ she greeted him at luncheon, 
“Mrs. Barrie has a five-cent job for you 


in her cellar this very afternoon. And 
Mrs. Atkins has one in hers!” 
“Not a ’nother five-cent one? O Mums, 


I only need ten cents in the world!” 

“Then you're the luckiest person I 
know. Yes, they both telephoned. Want 
some newspapers bundled for the ragman. 
Yes, both of them. Yes, it was funny they 
both wanted the same thing on the same 
day. Yes, they know about your gold- 
fish—you told them your own self, don’t 
you remember? No, son, you can’t stir a 
step till you’ve eaten your baked potato 
and egg.” 


“You don’t think he’ll be gone? Mums, 
you don’t, do you?” 

“Gone? Who?” 

“My goldfish.” 

“Aren’t there many?’ Consternation 


spread on Mother’s face. If Jimsy, with 
one of his queer quirks of mind, had set 
his heart on one special goldfish, of all 
things! “I don’t believe I could tell them 
apart,” she ventured hopefully. 

“Just one for me,” said Jimsy firmly. 
“Guess he won’t be gone. I'll just make 
those newspapers fly. Man said he’d been 
there longer than any of the others,— 
my goldfish, I mean. Mums, I can go 
right down after him and his bowl when 
I get my ten cents?’ 


“Of course!” And as Jimsy sped to 
his first cellar, she murmured, ‘Why don’t 
even mothers know, just occasionally, 
what goes on inside their small heads? 
How can he have chosen a special gold- 
fish, and why on earth did he, that’s what 
I’d like to know!” 

Later in the afternoon, a familiar 
whistle heralded Jimsy’s return, and 
Mother, hurrying to open the front door, 
saw her son carefully carrying a paste- 
board carton in one hand and a stoutly 
wrapped and tied parcel in the other. 

“Got him!” shouted Jimsy. “O Mums, 
he was there! I got him!’ 

“Glorious!” said Mother. 
to see him!” 

“Don’t look! Don’t open his box! 
might flop out. I'll wash his bowl’— 

“Tll wash his bowl,—brilliant-bright I 


“T can’t wait 


He 


The Masterpiece 


My window frames the loveliest things— 
A sweep of meadow land, 

A flash of black and yellow wings, 
Dim, distant dunes of sand ; 


White sails upon a cobalt bay, 
Green galleons of boughs 

That over wind-waves toss and sway, 
And skyward point their prows. 


The rain may fall, the sun may shine, 
But charm is always there, 

Within this gallery-of mine 
The picture’s ever fair. 


And sometimes dawn’s the holiest hour, 
And sometimes hush of noon, 

Or when a star begins to flower 
Above the crescent moon. 


Ah, you may go where genius flames, 
And critics dow the knee, 
But every day my window frames 
A masterpiece for me! 
—Anne P. L. Lloyd. 


Sentence Sermon 
How many the blessings 
Each day has to give 
The soul that is seeking 
Truly to live! 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


will. You get his pebbles. He might be 
oysters, to look at his box. Here you 
are, just water enough, allowing for what’s 
in his box.” 

Swiftly Jimsy unbent the metal clasp, 
and without looking in, emptied the con- 
tents into the shinning bowl. 

“Two!’ ejaculated both Mother and 
Jimsy in equal astonishment. 

“Such a fine, fat, goldy one,” began 
Mother. “Maybe the man threw in the 
little white-finned one for good luck and 
a s’prise party.” 4 

“QO Mums, he’s mine!” And Jimsy 
turned reproachful eyes upon her “for 


lightly preferring beauty to real worth,” 


as Mother later told Daddy. 
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“The little white-finned one?’ Mother 
took one look at the two fish, one at 
her small son, then slipped an arm around 
the latter and said, ‘Then he’s the lucky 
fish. I love him best, too, if you do. 
Tell Mums?” 

The world aright again, Jimsy let the 
words tumble out. “O Mums, maybe it 
was that lady. Do you s’pose? Yes, there 
was one, sitting by the counter when I 
went in. Told the man she was waiting 
for a car—I heard her. Nobody else there, 
’cept my man that smiles at me. I told 
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him first thing that to-day I was a cus- © 


tomer, and he came right over to the tank 
-——_said he knew how ’mportant it was. 
Course I wanted just to look at every 
fish again, ‘cause didn’t I have the money 
to buy any one I wanted? Just for fun, 
though, ’cause I wouldn’t have bought any 
but mine,—not for anything I wouldn’t.”’ 

“Why not?’ Mother asked respectfully. 

“Why, Mums, would you have? The man 
and I talked it over quite a while,—he 
said he always wanted to know every 
customer was satisfied.” Jimsy swelled 
with importance. “And the lady heard 
us talking, and she must have forgotten 
*bout her car, ‘cause she came over to 
the tank, and she looked at all the fish, 


too, and she made me tell her again why ~ 


I wanted mine, and she said ‘My sakes 
alive!’ and went back and sat down, and 
when we were all finished she said to 
the man that she’d remembered a lot of 
goldfish she’d like to send flowers to! 
Said she hadn’t troubled about ’em for 
years! What’d she mean, Mums? Now 
what could she mean?” 

Mother, feeling like a drowning man, 
caught at the one likely spar. “If I 
were sure of your reason for choosing 
little white-fin, perhaps I’d know the rest 
of the story.” 

“Why,” said Jimsy, himself entirely at 
a loss that anything so obvious needed ex- 
planation, “he must have been discouraged, 
seeing people come up to that tank ’most 
every day and buying everybody but him. 
He can’t help not being so goldy, can he? 
Guess not. Well, sir, I told him, first 
time I saw him, to cheer up,—that he was 
the fish for me. Don’t you think he’s 
got a nicer face, Mums?” 

Mother, looking from her small and 
gallant son to the two ceaselessly-opening 
mouths of the goldfish, felt herself sud- 
denly hanging perilously between. tears 
and laughter, but the ringing of the door- 
bell mercifully saved her. 

“My goodness gracious me!” said Jimsy, 
eyes popping as he returned from the door 
with a huge florist box. “For you, Mums! 
Wait just one minute ‘fore you open it? 
Just till I phone my man he gave me 
‘nother fish by mistake? Will you? I 
want to see, too.” 

“Wait to phone,’ advised Mother. 
“There might be some explanation in this 
world of chaos. Roses! O Jimsy, roses! 
Put your nose right inside one! Ah, here's 
a note.” She read aloud. “Will the 
mother of a small knight who unlocked a 
long-rusted gate of happiness for me ac- 
cept these few flowers, and will the small 
knight himself permit a second fish and 
me to share his friendship?” . 

“What's she talking bout, Mums?” from 


a 
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was empty. His boat was not in sight, 
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Jimsy. ‘Don’t they smell d’licious, Mums? 
Then that’s my fish, too? All right, he 
can stay, but white-fin is mine, really. 
We love him the most, don’t we, Mums?” 

“We'll always love him the mostest,” 
said Mother, vastly proud of the inclusive 


‘ ” 
“we.” [All rights reserved] 


Lost “Gray” 
WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


Jim Harnot and Tod Young were out 
before daybreak the morning after the 
great storm. They ran along the beach, 
impeded by the vast piles of débris that 
had been washed into the coves and 
Swamps by the bay shore. There were 
pieces of private wharves, the roof of a 
boat-house, the rudder of a pleasure skiff, 
to say nothing of the seaweed, bottles, bits 
of boards and boxes, and fruit and vege- 
tables still floating in from anchored de- 
stroyers inside the bay. It had been the 
worst weather of years. 

“She’s gone!” they shouted together, as 
they rounded the curve that brought them 
in sight of the landing where their little 
motor boat, the “Gray,” had been moored. 

“Gone?” Tod repeated, unbelieving. 

“She just couldn’t have broken loose 
and drifted out by herself. I tied her 
up myself. See, there isn’t a shred of 
the painter left. It was this iron ring 
here that I tied her to, and that’s as 
solid as ever.” 

“Who'd take her out in a storm like 
that?” argued Jim. “Maybe she slipped 
the knot.” 

“Couldn't. Captain Bifley himself 
showed me how to make that mooring 
hitch.” 

“We've got to find her.” 

“Captain Bifley will let us take his 
boat.” 

“Maybe he'll go with us.” 

Voices came to them from the shore 


: behind. They turned. A group of men, 


women, and children hurried excitedly 
here and there. 

A boy they knew, Sam Gregg, called, 
“Seen anything of Billy?’ 

“Billy Thompson?’ Tod asked, eagerly. 

“Yes. He hasn’t been home since yes- 


_ terday.” 


The boys shook their heads. 

That was queer, they both thought. 
Billy had been hanging around the shore 
when Tod brought in the “Gray” from 
a little tryout across to Flat Sands and 
back. He had been interested in knowing 
how the motor worked. 

“But—Billy couldn’t have taken her out 
—in that storm.” 

“No one could.” 

“We've got to find her. That’s 

“Unless she’s gone out to sea.” 

They ran to captain Bifley’s cabin. 


all.” 
It 


either. There was a tiny skiff with an 
adjustable engine in the stern, tossing on 


' the still agitated water. 


“That's Uncle Renny’s. Let’s ask him 
to let us borrow it,” said Tod. 

“Can you make it go?” asked Jim, doubt- 

“T think so. I know the way he does it, 
anyway.” 


The Chemeiae Reeistar 


After what seemed to them long and 
useless preparations, and many warnings 
and advisings, the old man shoved them 
off. The noisy engine chugged cheerfully 
as they rounded Flat Sands and came 
into the cove on the north side of the 
lighthouse. One of the keepers hailed 
them. 

“Seen anything of a stray motor boat? 
The ‘Gray’?”’ Jim ealled. “She either 
broke loose from her moorings, or some- 
one’s taken her.” 

“Storm was too thick to see small craft,” 
said the keeper. “The tide’s running 
mighty strong out of Long Inlet. 
do you think of making for?’ 

“Which would have been the natural 
way for a boat to drift last night about 
dark?” asked Tod, thinking of Billy—of 
Billy just being foolhardy enough to do a 
thing like that! 

“Right up the inlet. 
river there. 
gone by.” 

“We better explore there first,” the boy 
said. 

“Well, hug the shore,” advised the 
keeper, as the little boat headed bravely 
in. 

They felt the aftermath of the storm in 
the long and rolling swells that came in 
from the still disturbed ocean beyond the 
islands. The waters of the inner bay 
emptied through Long Inlet, though around 
back of the little island there was a shorter 
stretch where, when the wind was blow: 
ing as it had the night before, the tide 
was pushed with such force that it emptied 
along this other inlet, Waste Wash. 

It seemed to the boys that the island 
on the other side of Waste Wash was their 
only hope. If the “Gray” had gone 
straight out to sea, she was lost forever. 
Already she had been beaten to pieces 
and sunk, no doubt. But if, by any chance 
at all, she had headed with the tide up 
the Long Inlet and been driven around 
through the wash, there was some reason 
for their looking for her. 

They made progress slowly. ‘The little 
engine stopped now and then and needed 
cranking. Then they would shoot ahead 
with spasmodic swiftness. They were a 


It was a raging 
Nothing small could have 


little more than halfway through the Long 


Inlet when they stopped, swung around 
with the tide, and began to drift out. 
Luckily they had shipped oars, and they 
fell to work. The sun had come out and 
burned upon their shoulders and arms, 
as they fought against the rush of the 


- current. 


“We better hug the shore, as the keeper 
said,’ panted Tod. ‘The tide will turn 
after a while. No use wearing ourselves 
out. There’s all the long way home to 
make—if we fail.” 

By great effort they pulled over to the 
marshy side of the inlet, out of the cur- 
rent. They were resting in silence when 
something startled them. 

_ “What was that?” they asked each 
other: : 

“QOh-h-h!” A faint voice, or one very 
far away, it seemed to be. 

They stood up, but could see nothing 
but the stretch of marsh-bound water. In 
a moment the sound came again. 
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Tod 


A 


“Some one’s over in the wash,” 
said. 

“We've got to get there,” said Jim, and 
they fell to again. The current seemed 
less strong now, and yet they seemed to 
be no more than creeping forward. 

As they swept around the curve of the 
island where Long Inlet turns the corner 
into the wash, Tod stood up. 

“Look!” he cried, and Jim got to his 
feet quickly, almost too quickly, for the 
skiff lurched beneath, them. 

They regained their places with diffi- 
culty. 

“Wasn’t it the ‘Gray’?” Jim gasped a 
moment later. 

Tod nodded. 

“Caught in the cat-tails,” 
brokenly, 
energy. 

Inch by inch they crept closer to their 
boat. She was safe, that was sure, they 
told themselves, but caught—-maybe—and 
then what? How to get help to get her 
off ? 

“Billy!” Tod managed to gather voice 
enough to call. 

A groan responded. 

“Hold on!” Jim shouted. 
ing.” 

They scrambled on board their own 
property a few moments later. There lay 
Billy, wedged between the little cabin door 
and the side of the boat, where he had 
fallen when the wind drove them in among 
the reeds. The boys set him free, and 
Tod hurriedly examined the engine. 

“Tt’s all right,’ he announced, thank- 
fully. 

“How are we going to get her 
though?” asked Jim. 

In their anxiety about the Beak the 
boys disregarded Billy, who stood shame- 
facedly, nursing his bruises. 

“We'll all get into the skiff and pull,” 
said Tod, sternly. 

“Any gasoline left aboard here?’ asked 
Jim. “I believe that little engine will 
work if she’s fed.” 

“Not a drop,” groaned Tod. 

“T know,” said Billy, eagerly. “I saw 
Uncle Renny filling the tank in the bow. 
It’s a false seat-cover there. Look.” He 
was in the skiff, lifting a board. 

Sure enough. They used a little of the 
gasoline to start the skiff and jerk, jerk, 
jerk, the “Gray” came off. Making the 
small boat fast to the larger, they filled the 
empty tank and started homeward. It 
was not until within sight of the light- 
house that they could begin to ask Billy 
questions. 

“Why did you do it? How? What 
time was it?’ they both demanded of 
him. 

“Why, Captain Bifley thought she 
wasn’t safe and brought her around the 
other side of the landing, and went away. 
And I was still standing there, watching 
the storm, and all at once she seemed to 
break away and I jumped in and she 
swung and’— 

“She headed out to sea?’ they asked, 
breathlessly. 

Billy nodded. 

“T knew how to turn her into the Inlet 
—and say, she just flew!” 

[All rights reserved] 


he whispered 
grasping his oar with renewed 


“We're com- 


off, 
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Memorial Created for Georgina Schuyler 


All Souls, New York, 


All Souls Church, New York City, at 
its annual meeting, January 25, re-elected 
the following trustees: Laurance I. Neale, 
Dr. John W. Draper, and R. C. Neuen- 
dorffer, for three years; deacons: Charles 
H. Strong, Alexander V. Fraser, and Sand- 
ford D. Foot; clerk of the. society, 
George W. Harris. 

Announcement was made of the creation 
of a memorial by friends of Miss Georgina 
Schuyler, who died December 25, 1923, in 
her eighty-third year. The sum of eleven 
thousand dollars has been collected among 
her friends for that purpose. 

Her sister, Louisa Lee Schuyler, in a 
letter to the trustees said: “I have se- 
lected as a form of memorial, a special 
endowment fund for All Souls Church to 
bear her name in perpetuity, and to be 
known as the Georgina Schuyler Memorial 
Endowment Fund of All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh. It is this fund that I am now 
asking the trustees of the church to accept 
in the name of the donors.” 

The Trustees shall have power to invest 
and reinvest the principal of the fund 
as to them may seem best. The income 
only can be used for the maintenance and 
purposes of the church, the principal to 
be kept intact as a perpetual memorial, 
according to the provision of the donors. 

The donors of the memorial fund were 
as follows: John B. Paine, Boston, Mass. ; 
given collectively by the children of Julia 
Bryant Paine, of Boston and Weston, 
Mass. (Mrs. Charles J. Paine), in memory 
of their mother’s cousin and lifelong 
friend, Georgina Schuyler; Paul Tucker- 
man of New York, given in the name of 
his sister, Miss Hmily Tuckerman, an old 
friend of Miss Schuyler; Mrs. J. West 
Roosevelt, Louisa Lee Schuyler, Miss 
Helen C. Butler, E. Morgan Grinnell, Miss 
Mary Tileston Bryce, Miss Mary Schuyler 
Hamilton, Miss Cornelia Harsen Rhoades, 
Chandler Robbins, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, 
Mrs. John R. McGinley, Miss Jane F. 
Tuckerman, of New York; Mrs. Thornton 
Lothrop and Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, 
of Boston, Mass. 

The church voted to accept the fund, a 
resolution saying, in part, “Having in 
mind the sweet personality of Georgina 
Schuyler and her lifelong devotion to the 
church, [the members] do hereby record 
their deep appreciation of this notable 
gift, which will perpetuate the memory of 
Georgina Schuyler and her association 
with this church, and further, to direct 
that the letter of Louisa Lee Schuyler, 
announcing the memorial, together with 
the names of the donors, be spread upon 
the minutes of this meeting, and that 
a copy of the letter and of this resolu- 
tion be sent to each donor.” 

The President’s Report was in part as 
follows: “The year 1924 marks the first 
complete year of Dr. Minot Simons’ min- 
istry at All Souls. In every department 
of the church and in all the societies 
affiliated with the church are apparent 
the results of his inspiring leadership, his 
boundless energy, and his winning en- 


‘persons. 


accepts a notable gift 


thusiasm. Everything he has touched he 
has energized. Perhaps most of all his 
influence has been felt in the services of 
public worship, into which he has put 
his whole soul, gaining each week new 
friends for All Souls and the Unitarian 
faith. This year, forty-five more services 
of worship were held than last year, 
and the attendance was greater by 2,314 
Already Dr. Simons has become 
an important figure in the life of the 
city.” 

The number of services of worship held 
in 1924 was eighty-seven, there being 
thirty-nine regular Sunday services, thir- 
teen summer Sunday services, thirty-two 
midday Lenten services (never before 
had such services been held in the 
church), and three special services on 
Good Friday afternoon and the mornings 
of Defense Test Day and Thanksgiving 
Day. The total attendance of the year 
was 8,450. 

The Parish Activities Committee con- 
tinued to be very useful as a central 
bureau for all of the church organizations. 
The Flower and Communion Committee 
attended to its work effectively and 
quietly. il 

The eightieth year of its existence saw 
no abatement in the work of the Society 
for the Employment and Relief of Poor 
Women. Work was given to 1,069 appli- 
eants; 3,611 articles were made; 385 gar- 
ments and $2,064 were given away. The 
Beneyolent and Helping hand Societies 
helped 500 women with work or money in 
the regular classes. In cases of illness, 
by loans, and during the summer, $172 
was given away. The New York Fruit 
and Flower Mission has again come under 
the care of All Souls Church, though not 
in a denominational way. ‘The Mission 
was started in 1870 at the suggestion of 
Edward Everett Hale to two young mem- 
bers of the church, Miss Frances Russell 
and Miss Kate Oakey. All Souls im- 
mediately offered the Mission rooms in 
which to carry on its work. At first fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables were distributed 
every Monday and Thursday, from May 
to October, as well as on five days at 
Christmas time. At present the work is 
confined to the Christmas cheer, because 
the express companies have abandoned 
their policy of carrying without charge 
packages from charitable institutions. The 
Mission is supported by the income from 
an endowment fund of $5,000, given in 
1921 by the late Senator W. Murray Crane 
of Massachusetts, and by contributions 
from individuals and various organiza- 
tions, entirely without regard to religious 
belief. : 

All Souls Branch of the Working Girls’ 
Vacation Society, as usual, took a promi- 
nent part in the fair held at the Plaza 
Hotel for the benefit of the Society, real- 
izing $734 from the sale of articles at 
its tables, many of which had been made 
by members of the church. 

The Alliance has instituted the Alliance 
Exchange for the sale of articles donated 
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by members; pledged $50 for the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals; co- 
operated with the New York Association 
for the Blind at its annual sale, and with 
the New York League of Unitarian Women 
at the Women’s Activities Exposition; 
formed a committee in the interest of 
the Protestant Unity League; sent cloth- 
ing to Swansboro, N.C., and donated ar- 
ticles for fairs held by other Unitarian 
churches. Fifty-eight members took their 
turn at being present at the church every 
day throughout Lent. 

The Friendly Aid Society carried on 
its work as usual at Florence Tucker 
Baker House and began the Construction 
of a gymnasium, which is to be named 


-in honor of Warren and Norton Goddard. 


The Post-Office Mission has distributed 
3,487 tracts, and during the summer alone 
(June 15 to September 7) 1,807 sermons 
and tracts were taken from the racks in 
the church—a greater number than in the 
whole of the preceding year. 

The Laymen’s League Chapter, at the 
end of its fiscal year, had a paid-up mem- 
bership of 110. It has held eight well- 
attended meetings, preceding five of which 
dinners were held. One delegate attended 
the Star Island Institute, and two dele- 
gates went to the League Convention at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. The Chapter con- 
ducted the religious service on Laymen’s 
Sunday, and, two of the members directed 
the annual every-member canvass. 

All Souls Drama Circle was revived in 
the autumn at a meeting in which sixty 
persons were present. 

All Souls Guild now has thirty-two 
paid-up members, nearly double the number 
of last year. It has had charge of ushering 
at the Sunday services ; helped to compile a 
list of persons to whom notices of the 
Lenten services were sent; assisted in the 
every-member canvass, arranging Easter 
decorations; produced the tableaux, ‘The 
Story of Unitarianism,” written by Miss 
Margaret B. Briggs, both at All Souls and 
the Church of the Saviour; presented a 
chair for Dr. Simons’ study; had numer- 
ous parties and hikes; gave three parties 
to the neighborhood children at Florence 
Baker House; and co-operated with the 
young people of the Universalist and 
Quaker churches at a number of meetings. 


Unitarians Largest Contributors 
The heaviest financial contributors to 


_the work of the Greater Boston, Mass., 


Federation of Churches are the Unita- 
rian, Episcopal, and Congregational 
churches, with the Unitarians heading the 
list. So it was reported at the annual 
meeting of the Federation, January 20. 
Bishop William F. Anderson of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, the speaker of the ~ 
evening, declared: “If America fails to 
enforce the Highteenth Amendment, goy- 
ernment of, by and for the people will be 
retarded all over the world for hundreds 
of years. . .. The world’s verdict will be 
that American democracy has failed.” 
This Federation arranged for the ex- 
change of pulpits between white and 
Negro preachers in Greater Boston on— 
Race Relations Sunday, February 8 __ 
—™ 
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Paha Christan Repister 


_ Richmond, Va., Church is Re-dedicated 


Services in ates drew average attendance of more than 
six hundred persons 


ICHMOND, VA., Unitarians are mect-— 


ing once more in their own place of 
worship, the First Unitarian church, that 
for several months has been in the hands 
of the builders for the re-creation of an 
adequate and attractive meeting-house. It 
was re-dedicated on Sunday, January 18. 
During the rebuilding, there was no in- 
terruption of church services, as the con- 
gregation made use of the Colonial Theater 
for Sunday evening meetings. Far from 
_ suffering a decrease of attendance and 
interest, these services drew an average 
attendance of more than six hundred 
_ persons. 

There were two services in the new 
church on the day of dedication. At the 
morning service, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., the 
architect, brought greetings and Frank L. 
Johnson, for the building committee, and 
Charles A. Peple, for the church, delivered 
the keys. Rev. John LL. Robinson of 
Memphis, Tenn., formerly minister of this 
ehurch, spoke on “The Old Church and 
the New.” Then the minister, Rev. Frank 
W. Pratt, led the congregation in the 
ceremony of re-dedication; they together 
consecrated the church “to the truth that 
makes men free; to the liberty of the sons 
of God; to the fearless accepting of every 
fresh revelation; to reverence for all 
worth of the past and to eager acceptance 
of all good the future hath in store.” 
Rey. George Kent of Lynchburg, Va., made 
the prayer of dedication. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 


Association, preached the dedication ser- 
mon. 

Addresses at the evening service were 
given by Mr. Kent and by Rey. Walter Reid 
Hunt, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. Dr. Eliot made the 
opening prayer and extended greetings 
from the Association. Greetings were also 
brought by David R. Wilson of New York 
City. Mr. Hunt gave the closing prayer, 
and other portions of the service were 
taken by Mr. Pratt. 

The Richmond chureh has had an un- 


usual experience in its tiding-over period, 


in that they made it the oceasion for ex- 
tending their appeal. When services in 
the church had to be discontinued, the 
menbers turned to the Colonial Theater, 
and during the fall Sunday-night services 
have been held there. Their church seated 
about one hundred persons, the theater 
1,800. Some fear was felt that they would 
be lost in so large an auditorium. They 
doubled their space in the newspapers. 
They were permitted to show a slide an- 
nouncing the meetings in several moving- 
picture theaters. A special soloist was 
engaged. Beyond these things, however, 
no other special efforts were made to 
attract. But the average attendance was 
more than six hundred people. David E. 
Scull, Middle Atlantic States secretary of 
the Laymen’s League, said that there were 
three men to one woman in the congrega- 
tion on the Sunday that he attended one 
of these services. 


Richard Elliott Birks 


One of the most picturesque and inter- 
esting careers in the Liberal ministry 
- came to an end January 21, with the death 
of Rey. Richard Elliott Birks, beloved and 
respected minister, citizen, leader, in the 
Massachusetts Connecticut Valley region. 
The records in the old book of the Deer- 
field Parish alone show his presence at 
213 funerals and close to 150 marriages. 
No man of this Valley probably was so 
much sought for on such occasions as Mr. 
Birks. Beloved as a minister, respected 
as a leader, known by multitudes as friend 
or brother through his activities among 
the Grangers and Masons, he held for 
years a unique position of leadership in 
this region, as was shown by resolutions 
and editorials, no less than by personal 
letters that flowed in as the news of his 
passing spread abroad. 

Born of humble English parents, his 
father a Methodist preacher and school 
teacher who later courageously became a 
Unitarian dissenter, he was blessed with 
scarcely any “preparation” as we call 
college and divinity school days. He be- 
gan work as a little child carrying break- 
fast to the mill workers—ten little bundles 
of bread tied on his arms from his shoul- 
ders down to the wrists and ten pint cans 
of coffee grasped by the little fingers. 
Then he was apprenticed to learn the 
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printing-decorative trade. There was an 
early trip to Canada and the States when 
he was less than twenty, then a return to 
England to preach for twenty years as 
Unitarian missionary. Back in America, 
he was minister for six years in Bernard- 
ston, Mass., for eleven in Deerfield, and 
for three in Montague, Mass. His fiftieth 
wedding anniversary brought him an auto- 


graph book from two hundred fellow Uni-, 


tarian ministers, as a token of their re- 
spect for his long service. .The gradual 
failing of his physical powers did not 
lessen his keen interest in people or theirs 
in him. 

~The. last Siatained labor of Mr. Birks, 
carried on ‘when his eyes could see no 
more and his ears could hear only with 
great difficulty, was to dictate the manu- 
seript which he printed, “The Story of 
My Life.” If one wishes to catch intimate 
glimpses of English life of seventy-five 
years ago, told withal in beautiful, simple 
English, or if one wishes to understand 
the early Methodist and Unitarian mis- 
sionary life in that country, or the vicis- 
situdes that befell such a worker coming 
to these shores, or the qualities of heart 
and will that carried through to victory 
in spite of difficulties by the way, one can 
find it and much more in this little auto- 
biography of 168 pages. 

On his first visit to America, landing in 
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Montreal without a dollar in his pocket, 
he got a job to decorate a druggist’s win- 
dow. ‘How much wage do you want?” 
his employer inquired. “Whatever I am 
worth to you,” he Teplied, “give me a 
chance.” 

What he was worth to thousands in Eng- 
land and America, to workers in mills 
and on farms, to members in Parliament 
and Legislatures, to young women and 
aged men dying in slums, comfortless, and 
to others hungry for music and knowledge 
and pleasure, cannot be told. Welcomed 
in homes now in happiness and now in 
distress, in lodge room and school, he 
always came with some contribution to 
fuller life. His was the spirit of succor 
and friendliness, with not a trace of big- 
otry or selfishness, and the wages he re- 
ceived were better than the wages of 
gold. C. P. W. 


Associate Alliance Elects 


Rey. Cora Van V. Lambert of Long 
Beach, Calif., was elected president of 
the Associate Alliance of Southern Cali- 
fornia at its meeting in the Hollywood, 
Calif., Unitarian Church, - January 8. 
Other officers chosen were: Secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. EH. A. Glover’ of Holly- 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Burleson of 
Hollywood, Mrs. G. H. Hazeltine of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., Mrs. J. M. Struthers of Long 
Beach, Mrs. J. B. Baker of Los Angeles, 
Calif., Miss Abbie J. Adams of Pomona, 
Calif., Mrs. F. P. Meserve of Redlands, 
Calif., Mrs. C. J. Leopold of San Diego, 
Calif., Mrs. Lewis C. Carson of Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Senator Cartwright of Los Angeles gave 
an interesting address. Baroness Ottily 
de Roppa of Glendale, Calif., who had 
been engaged for the meeting, was unable 
to be present. It was voted to hold the 
winter meeting of the Alliance at a date 
farther removed from the holidays, prob- 
ably sometime in February. Reports were 
given from member Alliance branches. 
Mrs. Arthur Bowman of Pasadena, Calif., 
spoke of the friendly relations between 
the two churches that had united to form 
the Union Liberal Church. 


Memorial to Miss Harrington 


A permanent memorial to Miss Jennie 
M. Harrington, long an active worker in 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has been established in the form of a 
fund, the income from which will print 
for distribution each year a sermon 
preached in the pulpit of that church. 

Miss Harrington, whose family has long 
been associated with the Church of the 
Saviour and active in its work both at 
the church and at Willow Place Chapel, 
was secretary to the minister during the 
fourteen years that Dr. John H. Lathrop 
has been there, and previous to that had 
very frequently assisted Dr. J. P. Forbes. 
This quiet, unassuming, gentle soul was de- 
voted to the church, and gave her time 
and energy to the limits of her strength, 
quite irrespective of the formal engage- 
ment which bound her. Her spirit and 
presence made the church office one to 
which members of the parish liked to 
come. 
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Are Genuine Protestants 


Editor of California newspaper writes 
tribute to Unitarians 


One Sunday, W. H. Porterfield, editor 
of the San Diego, Calif., Sun, attended 
the service of the Unitarian Church in 
San Diego. The result was a positive 
and enthusiastic tribute to Unitarianism 
which appeared in the Sun under his 
name, and under this head: ‘Freedom of 
Thought is Dominant Feature of Unita- 
rian Theology. Although Small in Num- 
bers, the Church Has Produced Many 
Leaders of American Thought.” Mr. Por- 
terfield wrote, in part: 

“There is no more sincere family in all 
the brotherhood of man than those men 
and women who make up the Unitarian 
church of this country and Great Britain. 
Religion to them is not merely conform- 
ing to something. Your Unitarian is a 
genuine protestant. When he believes a 
thing, it has come as the result of study, 
research, investigation. 

“The Unitarian church in America is 
not very strong in numbers—a few hun- 
dred thousand at most. It is not very 
rich in church property, and its work in 
the foreign missionary field is compara- 
tively unimportant; but I am bound to 
admit that when one comes to call the 
roll of its members, we have a different 
story to tell. 

“T suppose there is no other person 
who has exerted so great an influence 
upon the lives of girls in America as 
Louisa May Aleott with her ‘Little 
Women. Miss Alcott’s Christianity was 
the real thing—no doubt about that; yet 
she was a Unitarian. 

“The same must be said of Henry W. 
Longfellow, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Julia Ward Howe, James Russell 
Lowell, William Cullen Bryant, John 
Greenleaf Whittier and all the rest of the 
brilliant galaxy of New England tran- 
scendentalists who very largely shaped 
the cultural thought of America in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Yet, 
with the exception of Whittier, every one 
of these persons was a prominent leader 
in the Unitarian church, and Whittier, 
although a Quaker, was in theological be- 
lief a Unitarian. 

“A church, however small in numbers, 
which can develop and retain minds such 
as these, is a power which can scarcely 
be overestimated. 

“In San Diego, the history of the Uni- 
tarian church has been that of most other 
cities of the country, small in numbers 
but powerful in influence. I doubt if 
there is another pastor in this city whose 
influence in political and Cultural circles 
has been as great, during the past ten or 
fifteen years, as that. of Rev. Howard 
Bard. 

“The pastor of a Unitarian church has 
a distinct advantage over the shepherds 
of other flocks, for acceptance of creeds 
or theological dogma are not made require- 
ments for any form of salvation either in 
this world or that to come. 

“The utmost freedom of thought is en- 
couraged—urged, in fact; so that there 
is not the slightest demand that the par- 
ishioner must accept the teachings of his 
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pastor. He may distinctly and even em- 
phatically disagree with his pastor’s 
premise or themal developments, but that 
fact doesn’t make either of them any less 
a Unitarian. 

‘Dr. Bard’s church is made up of men 
and women who, while admittedly leaders 
of the local intelligentsia, are perfect 
wellsprings of human sympathy and out- 
standing examples of all that is best in 
practical Christianity. Usually as inde 
pendent in politics as in theology, your 
true Unitarian accords to his brother 
churchman every right to vote as he be- 
lieves without let or hindrance. 

“Finally, the one outstanding demand 
of the Unitarian brotherhood is that reli- 
gious belief shall be hooked up with char- 
acter. They insist that dishonesty in 
governmental affairs is just as bad as to 
rob a bank or a henroost.” 


Newspaper Advertisements 
Set Forth Unitarian Ideas 


The Unitarian Church in Florence, 
Mass., is carrying on a campaign of news- 
paper advertising to acquaint the people 
of that community with the principles of 
Unitarian belief. One display advertise- 
ment is inserted in the local paper each 
Saturday. Topics such as “Faith and 
Religious Authority,” “Jesus,” “God,” and 
“The Bible,’ are treated succinctly and 
persuasively. Rey. J. Harry Hooper, the 
minister, writes to THr REGISTER: 

“We believe that the one-hundredth an- 
niyersary offers an exceptional opportunity 
to catch public attention and interest. 
By using newspaper publicity, we will 
reach thousands, with whom otherwise 
we would not come into contact. Is this 
not a plan which all our churches might 
use to advantage in this centennial year? 
The year 1925 offers an occasion and an 
opportunity for our church to go forward.” 
Mr. Hooper suggested co-operative adver- 
tising by the Unitarian churches in a 
large city. 


Bequests to Unitarian Agencies 


The American Unitarian Association 
receives $100,000, Arlington Street Church 
(Unitarian) in Boston, Mass., $50,000, 
and the Young Men’s Christian Union in 
Boston, $25,000 in the will of Ida F. Hsta- 
brook, which, having been contested, was 
upheld by a decision of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court on February 3. Mrs. 
Estabrook’s bequests to public welfare 
agencies totaled $805,000. : 

The will of Emily Gray, late of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., contains bequests of $1,000 
each to these Unitarian organizations: 
American Unitarian Association, Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, Bulfinch 
Place Church in Boston, the Children’s 
Mission to Children, and the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union. The late Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Brown) 
Mass., bequeathed $300 to the Women’s 
Parish Association of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church. 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The sermons of 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin on “One Hundred 
Years of Unitarianism in New Bedford” 
have been attractively printed in book 
form. 
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Tell It and Tell It Well 


Post-Office Missiorhears how Unitarians 
should spread gospel 


Between the reserved, unaggressive 
welcome of New England Unitarianism 
and the Billy Sunday evangelistic meth- 
ods, there lies the most fitting and effec- 
tive method of propagating the Unitarian 
gospel. Rev. George F. Patterson pointed 
out this method before a meeting of the 
Allianee Post-Office Mission Committee in 
Boston, Mass., January 16. f 

There are three ideals that obtain 
among Christians with reference to 
spreading the gospel, said Mr. Patterson. 
The first, untouched by the lure of crowds, 
relies solely on the intrinsic merit of the 
faith for the,continuance and growth of 
the group—a small select group that does 
not seek after members. This is supposed 
to be the typical Unitarian attitude, par- 
ticularly in New England, he said. Then, 
there is the popular revival, using pub- 
licity of any kind that will attract the 
people. “The number of the crowd is the 
measure of success,’ he added. ‘“Nat- 
urally, this does not build a church or a 
parish. It seldom passes beyond the stage 
of an audience.’ Mr. Patterson con- 
tinued : 

“The third seems to me to be the best 
adapted to our uses. In common with all 
other religious faiths, we have something 
to tell. We believe it is worth telling in 
the best and most attractive and appeal- 
ing way. It appeals to a multitude of 
men and women who see things as we do. 
It does not discount any man’s faith. It 
accounts for our own! 

“Not long ago, I attended a conference, 
and on making inquiries for the church 
I was told that it was just across the 
‘Commons.’ Upon arriving, I saw across 
the green a dignified structure with few 
people about, and concluded that it was 
our meeting-house. Upon closer inspec- 
tion, however, I discovered the following 
on the bulletin board just outside the 
door: ‘Rousing Gospel Meetings! Every- 
body welcome,’ and I knew at once that 
it was not a Unitarian church. 

“But why? Have we not rousing gospel? 
Is not the emancipation of the human 
spirit from the thraldom of superstition 
good news? Is it not good news to know 
that truth from any and all sources is 
welcome in our religious faith? Is it 
not a rousing thing to feel the sources 
of religion are not of the past only, 
but likewise of the present and of the 
future? Is it not a rousing thing to 
feel that we are indeed co-workers with 
the Eternal, not through any miracle, 
intervention, or special decree, but be- 
cause we are parts of the Divine En- 
tirety? 

“More and more we are coming to see 
this, as the gain of more than eleven 
thousand members in the past year amply 
testifies. Perhaps never since the first 
days of our faith, when the joy of the 
great discovery was upon us, have we 
had the interest, the fervor, the enthusi- 
asm, the determination, the consecration, 
and the vision that -we find in our 
parishes to-day. At last we are awake 
to a sense of our opportunity and re- 
sponsibility.” . 
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A Century-old Church Building 


Live “upon the past, in the present, for the future” 


One hundred years in their present 
church building was the occasion for Can- 
ton, Mass., Unitarians to hold on January 
26, 1925, a centennial celebration which 
was in every respect, so far as possible, 
a duplicate of the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration in 1875. The church was 
decorated the same way, the same music 
and hymns were used, the same prayer 
was given, and in singing the hymns the 
congregation turned to the rear and faced 
the choir, as was the custom in those 
days. More than 250 persons were pres- 
ent at the celebration. It was followed 
by an informal reception and refreshments 
in the Parish Hall. 

Rey. Cloyd Hampton Valentine, the min- 
ister, read the Scripture lesson. The 
prayer originally offered by Rey. Edwards 
©. Guild was read by Rev. William Ware 
Locke, and the responsive reading was 
conducted by Mr. Valentine. Rev. Charles 
Conklin, of the First Universalist Church, 
represented the other churches of the 
town in extending greetings and congratu- 
lating the pastor and congregation on their 
long service to the community. Rev. 


Bradley Gilman, formerly a minister of 
this church, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, gave addresses. 

Mr. Gilman said that this meeting was 
like an old home week to him. He re 
called many things of interest in the 
past of the church, speaking of the ‘cloud 


of witnesses” by whom those taking part 


in the celebration were surrounded. 

Besides recounting a rich store of per- 
sonal reminiscences centering in the Can- 
ton church, Dr. Eliot showed how a churel’ 
can and should live “upon the past, in the 
present, and for the future.” 

Mrs. Henry Jenks, widow of Rev. Henry 
Jenks, formerly minister of the Canton 
chureh, was present at the service, and 
was presented with several bouquets of 
flowers as a token of esteem from the 
people of the parish. 

This church was founded in 1717. The 
first structure served the parish for forty 
years, and the second one was used for 
the following seventy-eight years. The 
present building was dedicated on Jan- 
uary 26, 1825. 


Evening Alliances Increase 
the Church’s Working Force 


How the Evening Alliance groups in- 
erease the working personnel of the 
churches was brought out at the Monday 
Conference of Alliance Branches, meeting 
‘in Boston, Mass., February 2. 

Miss If. Hersey, recording secretary of 
the Leominster, Mass., Evening Alliance, 
pointed out that the evening group had 
doubled the working force of the women 
of that church. It now has an enroll- 
ment of 109 members, and the membership 
of the regular afternoon Alliance branch 
is 123 women. It is a democratic organi- 
zation, she said. Factory operatives, 
stenographers, and teachers mingle in an 
adventure of friendship that cements the 
ehurch, : 

Rey. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
of The Alliance, told of the work of Hye- 


ning Alliances and other groups from her . 


visits to Pittsburgh, Pa., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Duluth, Minn., referring particularly 
to the Icelandic work at Winnipeg and the 
Finnish groups in and near Duluth. The 
Evening Alliance, she added, is the solu- 
tion of many problems of church work. 

One of the pioneers in this field, Mrs. 
Lewis A. Elliott, described the fruitful 
activities of the Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston, of which she is the presi- 
dent. Its regular committees—Post-Office 
Mission, Cheerful Letter, and Friendly 
Links—are all active, and there is also 
a department of “Religious Intelligence” 
for keeping members informed on the 
work of the churches. This organization, 
she said, has kept up the interest and 
activity of business and professional 
women who were formerly members of 
the Y. P. R. U., but who would otherwise 
| haye lost all touch with their church. 
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Miss Helen W. Greenwood, president of 
the Leominster Evening Alliance, said 
that there were now twenty-three Eve- 
ning Alliances, of which the most re- 
cently organized were those at Preble 
Chapel, Portland, Me., and at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Letters of appreciation from the Alli- 
ance at the Church of Our Father, in 
Ottawa, Ont., for the $75 given by the 
branch Alliances for a new communion 
table in that church were read by Mrs. 
Oscar C. Gallagher, president of The 
Alliance. 


Worship for Nature Lovers 


On Sunday evening, February 15, a 
service of interest to all nature lovers 
will be held in the Boston, Mass., Public 
Library. Rey. Charles W. Casson, min- 
ister of the Roslindale, Mass., Unitarian 
Church, and president of the Field and 
Forest Club of Boston, has twice this 
season given his lecture on “The Rocky 
Mountain Hike: Nine Thousand Miles 
through the Beauty and Bigness of 
America,” in the library lecture hall. On 
each occasion, hundreds were unable to 
gain admission, so a third lecture has been 
arranged for the Sunday evening men- 
tioned. Preceding the lecture, which 
traces the trail of the trip taken through 
the Rockies, Alaska, Mt. Rainier, and 
Yellowstone National Parks by a party of 
eighty people this past summer under Mr. 
Casson’s leadership, there will be held a 
nature service similar to those held on 
the four Sundays of the trip, and which 
made so striking an impression on all. 


The “Field and Forest Psalm,” with songs, 


and poems used, will be included in the 
service. It will begin at 8 P.M. 


January 30. 
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Visiting Clergymen Assist 
in Ordination of Mr. Law 


Hubert Theodore Law, a recent grad- 
uate of the Meadville Theological School, 
was ordained to the Unitarian ministry 
and installed as minister of the South 
Parish (Unitarian) in Charlestown, N.H., 
Clergymen taking part in 
the service were Rev. Francis P. Daniels 
of Milford, N.H., former minister of this 
church, who gave the invocation; Rey. 
Thomas William Dance, minister of the 
Congregational Church in Charlestown, 
who read from the Seriptures; Rev. 
Harold E. B. Speight, who preached the 
sermon; Dr. Louis C. Cornish, who made 
the ordination prayer; Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman of Deerfield, Mass., who gave 
the charge to the minister and the right 
hand of fellowship; and Rev. Augustus P. 
Rein, rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church in Charlestown, who gave the 
charge to the people. 

Mr. Speight’s text was “Ye are not your 
own for ye are bought with a price.” He 
said that, although the minister was set 
apart, each member of the parish was 
also ordained for the service of God. In- 
stead of seeking to attract large numbers 
of people through the appeals used by the 
orthodox churches, Unitarians rather laid 
emphasis on character, good citizenship, 
the upbuilding of the community. Mr. 
Speight commended the annual report of 
the American Unitarian Association to 
members of the parish and visitors from 
other churches as evidence of the good 
work being done by the Unitarian Church. 

Rey. Robert M. L. Holt of Walpole, 
N.H., represented the Unitarian churches 
of the district. Other invited ministers 
could not be present on account of im- 
passable snowdrifts. 


Meeting-house is Redecorated 


Unitarians of Nantucket Island, Mass., 
are worshiping in a newly renovated 
meeting place, to be known hereafter 
as the Unitarian Chapel in place of the 
term “Vestry.” One column that stood in 
the center aisle, obstructing the view 
of all who sat behind it, has been moved 
a few feet to the east; the wood-work has 
been painted a glossy white; the walls 
have been painted a bright yellow to give 
a semblance of sunshine; cloth of a simi- 
lar color has been shirred behind the glass 
doors of the book-cases; several religious 
pictures have been hung on the walls; 
a new system of electric lights has been 
installed. 

The greatest change has been made at 
the pulpit end of the room. A delicate, 
light gray drapery, semi-circular in form, 
has been hung from an iron rod near 
the ceiling, from column to column, and 
from the columns to the side walls. A 
gray rug has been placed upon the pulpit 
platform. The white pulpit and chairs 
have been mahoganized. 

The changes were made under the su- 
pervision of the minister, Rey. Josiah 
Coleman Kent, and the special committee, 
Mrs. R. K. Appleton and Miss Lydia Free- 
born. 
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Other Missions Planned 


Young people to assist in meetings at 
Davenport, Ia. 


Following successful preaching missions 
in Fitchburg, Mass., Waterville, Me., Den- 
ver, Col., and Santa Barbara, Calif., four 
other missions have been planned. Adams 
Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N.Y., is hav- 
ing a mission during the week of February 
8. On Washington’s Birthday, a week of 
daily meetings begins in the First Unita- 
rian Church, Topeka, Kan. The closing 
day of this mission will see the opening 
of a mission in the -First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. And on March 8 
the First Unitarian Church, Davenport, 
Ia., begins a mission. 

The Davenport enterprise marks a de- 
parture by the Laymen’s League in: that 
it will have the co-operation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and will be 
known as a “Young People’s Mission.” 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins of the First Parish 
in Weston, Mass., is to be the preacher. 
He served with Dr. William Laurence 
Sullivan in St. Louis, Mo., in the first mis- 
sion conducted by the League. Five eve- 
ning meetings are to be held, March 8 to 
12 inclusive. Miss Ruthanna Anderson, 
formerly midwestern secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, will rep- 
resent the denominational agencies in the 
conduct of the mission. The following 
telegram from the minister, Rev. Julius F. 
Krolfifer, shows the spirit with which 
Davenport Unitarians are entering upon 
this mission : 

“Your generous offer of Young People’s 
Mission with its conditions accepted 
unanimously and enthusiastically by all 
three church bodies concerned, namely, 
League Chapter, Church Trustees, and 
Young People’s Club. Charles Grilk ac- 
cepts chairmanship of advisory committee. 
Young People’s committee raising local 
contribution to mission fund.” 

The Topeka mission is the second series 
of “protracted meetings” to be conducted 
by Unitarians of that city within the 
year. Rey. Frank Abraham Powell of the 
First Unitarian Church, Dallas, Tex., will 
conduct the mission. Toledo is to have 
Dr. Sullivan. Dr. Horace Westwood, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church, To- 
ledo, was his colleague in the mission of 
1923 in the First Unitarian Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Dunkirk has Rev. Miles 
Hanson as mission preacher, 

Kenneth McDougall, vice-president of 
the Laymen’s League, in charge of preach- 
ing missions, plans to hold at least two 
and possibly four more missions before 
the close of the church year. 


League Chapters in Federation 


The Old Colony Association of Lay- 
men’s League Chapters, the first formal 
district federation of League chapters on 
record, was organized at a meeting in 
Brockton, Mass., January 8. The chap- 
ters, all in Massachusetts, entering the 
federation were Bridgewater, East Bridge- 
water, West Bridgewater, Middleboro, 
Rockland, North Easton, and Brockton. 

These officers were elected: President, 
William J. O’Donnell, Brockton; vice- 
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president, Myron L. Hinkley, Middleboro ; 
secretary, Thomas H. Marks, Brockton; 
treasurer, George H. Crawford, Rockland. 
Executive Committee, Dr. William A. 
Loud, Rockland; Sprague Baker, Brock- 
ton; Arthur Tripp, Middleboro; Albert F. 
Bellows, North Easton; Guy S. Baker, 
Bridgewater; Morton A. Simmons, West 
Bridgewater; Charles L. Nutter, Hast 
Bridgewater. These men will draw up 
by-laws and outline the purposes and 
duties of the new organization, and report 
at a future meeting. 


Treasurer Visits Alliances - 


- Miss Louise Brown, treasurer of the 
Women’s Alliance, is on a trip through 
the South and Middle West, visiting AI- 
liance branches. She is speaking of the 
financial resources and methods of The 
Alliance, explaining the program of co- 
operation between the national organiza- 
tion and the branches, and describing the 
educational, social, and religious work 
done by Unitarian women in North Caro- 
lina. : 

Her itinerary includes Richmond, Va., 
Watha, Shelter Neck, and Swansboro, 
N.C., Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Louisville, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Youngstown, and Mead- 
ville, Pa. 


College Presidents at Chapel 


The week-day noon services at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., next week will 
form the annual College Presidents’ Week. 
With one exception, the addresses on each 
of the four days from Tuesday to Friday 
are to be delivered by a layman or lay- 
woman, and each of the four speakers is 
president of a New England college. The 
four preachers will be: on Tuesday, Presi- 
dent Hopkins of Dartmouth; on Wednes- 
day, President Cousens of Tufts; Thurs- 
day, President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, 
and Friday, President Anderson of Bos- 
ton University. There will be the usual 
organ recital Monday noon, and evening 
prayer at 4.30 Wednesday afternoon. 


Speakers for Norfolk Conference 


Mrs. Dorothy Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Herald, Rabbi Harry Levi of 
Temple Israel in Boston, and Rev. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson of the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, Mass., are the speakers who 
have been engaged for the spring meet- 
ing of the Norfolk Conference. It will be 
held at the First Parish Church in Ded- 
ham, Mass., Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, May 24. 


Southern Conference in Atlanta 


The 1925 meeting of the Southern Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches will be 
held in Atlanta, Ga., April 7-8-9. The 
conference this year will enjoy the hospi- 
tality of the Liberal Christian Church of 
Atlanta, of which Rey. Ernest J. Bowden 
is minister. Twenty-one churches are 
members of the Southern Conference. 
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‘A Consecration of Youth 


Ceremony for new members at Los 
Angeles, Calif., church 


To impress upon youth the significance 
and_ the obligations of joining the church, 
a special Service of Consecration was 
compiled by Rey. E. Burdette Backus, 
and used for the first time on January 6 
for the reception of twenty-nine young 
men and women into his church in Los 
Angeles, Calif. In conception, the sery- 
ice drew from the pageant of “The Conse- 
cration of Youth” and the nightly candle- 
light service at the Laguna Beach con- 
ference last summer. Following is an 
outline of the service, from a description 
written by Rey. Julia N. Budlong: . 

The boys and girls filed into the church . 
to the march from Tannhiiuser. Before 
each one of them, seated in their reserved 
pews in front, was a bouquet of gold- 
colored blossoms, to syntbolize the splen- — 
dor of youth. Before them and below the 
pulpit stood a tall, unlighted wax taper. 
As the final hymn of the regular service 
was being sung, the pastor lighted the 
taper. Then he reminded the young 
people that their act called for high cour- 
age, unswerving loyalty, and disciplined 
intelligence, and pledged them the sup- 
port of their elders and their church in 
carrying out their resolves. 

_ One by one, each boy and girl then made 

the pledge of dedication to the “best in 

humanity,” received a candle from the 

minister, lighted it at the taper, and 

signed the church book, while Mrs. Backus 

held the candle. When the last candle. 
had been lit, the minister gave the charge: | 
“You are members of a goodly company; 
work together as one in your great mis- 
sion. Go now, and fulfill ye all our 
hopes.” Back down the aisle the twenty- 
nine youths walked, with the lighted 
candles in their hands. During the sery- 
ice, the organ played softly from the Pil- 
grim’s Chorus (Tannhiiuser) ; and at the 
recessional, the notes of the Chorus came 
in full power. 
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Davenport, 1A.—The annual fair of the 
First Unitarian Church netted $1,000. 


A FEW DAYS MORE! 


Thayer MeNeil has no “special” sales. 
The annual mid-winter sale is an event—- 
for it gives Thayer McNei! customers 
one opportunity to buy the same grade 
of fine footwear at much lower prices. 
Stock-taking and inventory alone make 
this possible for us—and for you. Come 
to Thayer MecNeil’s now if you want to 
buy a pair of shoes that you know are 
regular Thayer McNeil wear and a 
better than usual value. Shoes and 
hosiery in all departments—Men’s, 
Women’s, and Children’s. 


Please mention The Christian Register 


47 Temple Place : 414 Boylston Street 


make my body strong. 
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After receiving suggestions from men 
and women of all conditions in all parts 
of the country, Collier’s, “the National 
Weekly,” has made public its “Moral Code 
for School Children.” This code is: the 
product of its efforts to formulate a set 
of ethical principles that can be taught 
in the public school to children of all 
faiths,—Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. 

Chief Justice Taft, eminent Unitarian 
layman, thinks that the code is good, but 
that “hard work” might be more em- 
phasized. Milton Bennion, chairman of 
the Character Education Committee of 
the National Education Association, has 
approved the code in behalf of the teach- 
ing profession. 

The code is headed “In God We Trust.” 
Tt reads: 

If I want to be a happy, useful citizen, 
I must have: 

Courage and Hope. I must be brave. 
This means I must be brave enough and 
strong enough to control what I think and 
what I say, and what I do; and I must al- 
ways be hopeful, because hope is power 
for improvement. 

Wisdom. I must act wisely—in school, 
at home, playing, working, reading or talk- 
ing. 
good, and how to avoid the bad. 

Industry and Good Habits. I must 
make my character strong. My character 
is what I am, if not in the eyes of others, 
then in the eyes of my own conscience. 
Good thoughts in my mind will keep out 
bad thoughts. When I am busy doing 
good, I shall have no time to do evil. I 
ean build my character by training myself 
in good habits. 

Knowledge and Usefulness. I must make 
my mind strong. The better I know my- 
self, my fellows, and the world about me, 
the happier and more useful I shall be. I 
must always welcome useful knowledge 
in school, at home, everywhere. 

Truth and Honesty. I must be truthful 
and honest. I must know what is true in 
order to do what is right. I must tell the 
truth without fear. I must be honest in all 
my dealings and in all my thoughts. Un- 
less Lam honest, I cannot have self-respect. 

Healthfulness and Cleanliness. I must 
My eyes, my teeth, 
my heart, my whole body must be health- 
ful so that my mind can work properly. 
I must keep physically and morally clean. 

Helpfulness and Unselfishness. I must 
use my strength to help others who need 
help. If I am strong, I can help others, I 
ean be kind, I can forgive those who hurt 
me, and I can help and protect the weak, 
the suffering, the young and the old, and 
dumb animals. 

Charity. I must love. I must love God, 
who created not only this earth but also 
all men of all races, nations, and creeds, 
who are my brothers. I must love my 
parents, my home, my neighbors, my coun- 
try, and be loyal to all these. 

Humility and Reverence. I must know 
that there are always more things. to learn. 
What I may know is small compared to 
- what can be known. I must respect all 
who have more wisdom than I, and have 


I must learn how to choose the. 


* ‘ _- 
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reverence for all that is good. And I 
must know how and whom to obey. 

Faith and Responsibility. I must do 
all these things because I am accountable 
to God and to humanity for how I live 
and how I can help my fellows, and for 
the extent to which my fellows may trust 
and depend upon me. 


Personals 


Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., the first. woman to be elected 
to the State Senate of Illinois, is an ac- 
tive member of the First Unitarian Church 
in Bloomington. 


L. Addison Bone, elected vice-president 
of the Kansas Authors’ Club for the cur- 
rent year, is a member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Wichita, Kan., and presi- 
dent of the Wichita chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League. 


Among the Harvard Advertising awards 
for 1924 was one to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for the advertisement 
most effective in its use of English, with 
recognition to Robert Lynn Cox, second 
vice-president, in charge of advertising. 
Mr. Cox is a member of Unity Church 
in Montclair, N.J., and vice-president of 
the Montclair chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. 


Miss Effie BE. Whitman, of Boston, Mass., 
New England vice-president of the 
Women’s Alliance, sailed on February 2 
for a visit in Europe. 


Dr. W. Blake Odgers, noted English 
barrister and Unitarian layman, whose 
death occurred recently, was for several 
years treasurer of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Association. For the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association he _ per- 
formed many valuable services, particu- 
larly in giving personal and professional 
aid in congregational difficulties. He was 
a tireless champion of movements for 
promoting liberty of thought, progress of 
education, and social betterment. 

Prof. Frank W. Scott, member of the 
Urbana, Ill., chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, has recently been chosen 
acting head of the Department of English 
in the University of Illinois. 


Charles Holden, a lawyer who lately be- 
came interested in All Souls Liberal Church 
(Unitarian) in Tulsa, Okla., has been 
made colonel of the Oklahoma National 
Guard, and is now organizing a second 
regiment of field artillery in that State. 


George A. Morison, national president of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, is a mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church in 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dr. John B. Hawes, 2d, re-elected presi- 
dent of the Boston, Mass., Tuberculosis 
Society, on January 30, is a member of 
the First Church (Unitarian) in Boston. 


William A. Morse, attorney for the late 
Lotta Crabtree and administrator of her 
estate, died January 25. He was a mem- 
ber of the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church in West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Transylvanian Relief 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


The Unitarian Committee on Transyl- 
vanian Relief has just met, and after 
listening to. the report of Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, who visited our churches in Tran- 
sylvania last summer, voted unanimously 
to ask our Unitarian churches in America 
to continue their aid to the sister churches 
in Transylvania for the next three years. 
It is their earnest hope that you and your 
ehureh will not fail our stricken Unita- 
rian brethren, whose churches and other. 
institutions are largely dependent. upon 
our continued generosity. 

This past summer Dr. Cornish, through 
the kindness of interested friends, joined an 
Anglo-American Commission, representing 
Unitarian, Presbyterian, and Reformed 
Churches, for investigating conditions in 
Transylvania. This Commission has unan- 
imously reported that, in spite of im- 
proved conditions in certain directions, 
nevertheless sore need continues. The 
Commission submitted a detailed list of 
typical complaints to the Roumanian Goy- 
ernment. Its reply, together with a report 
of the Commission, will soon be in print. 
The Committee earnestly urges the 
churches to continue their friendly in- 
terest in the sister churches over there. 
The Presbyterian, Reformed, and probably 
the Lutheran Churches will continue their 
aid for some years. Shall we not do the 
same? 

Howarp N. Brown. 

Sypnry B. Snow. 

Av@ustus M. Lorp. 

PALFREY PERKINS. 

Louis C. CornisH, Chairman. 
ROBERT WINSOR, JR., Treaswrer. 
Mrs. CHar_es FB. St. JoHN. 
JorEL H. METCALF. 

Isaac SPRAGUE. 

Harowp FE. B. SPeieHt. 
ELMer S. Forpes. 

FRED R. Lewis, Secretary. 


Sanford Bates Addresses Union 


Sanford Bates, Commissioner of Cor- 
rection in Massachusetts, spoke on “Our 
Prisons” at the regular meeting of the 
Ministerial Union in Boston, Mass., Jan- 
uary 26. Mr. Bates pointed to the futil- 
ity of the punitive theory in dealing with 
convicts, and showed how modern methods 
look to the scientific prevention of crime 
and the remaking of criminals into law- 
abiding citizens. ~ 


A. U. A. Report is Issued 


‘The Annual Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, for the fiscal year 
May 1, 1928 to April 30, 1924, has come 
from the press and has been distributed 
to churches, denominational agencies, and 
official representatives of the denomina- 
tion in the field. 


Mr. Forbes to Broadcast 


Rey. Roger 8. Forbes, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Germantown, Pa., 
will broadcast a patriotic address on Sat- 
urday, February 21, at 9 p.m., from sta- 
tion WIP, Gimbel Brothers in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on a wave length of 509 meters. 
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What would you be 
WORTH 
if you should 


LOSE 
all that you 
OWN? 


A Sunday in Chicago 
with Preston Bradley 
(Continued from page 150) 


greater satisfaction. I opened my copy of 
the Tribune, self-admittedly the greatest 
newspaper in the world, and read, under 
the standing column, “Srxry Years Ago 
To-pAy, January 27, 1865,” the fifth item: 
“CHIcAGO—Ralph Waldo Emerson gave 
one of his peculiar lectures last night at 
Unity Church. Notwithstanding the bitter 
cold, a large audience greeted him. Mr. 
Emerson is a plain, unaffected gentleman, 
speaks with marked emphasis, and looks 
more like an educated farmer than the 
highly cultivated, scholarly lecturer.” 
Chicago has grown up. 


Quality of Students Improving 
at Harvard Theological School 


The Society for Promoting Theological 
Education entertained the students of the 
Theological School in Harvard University 
at luncheon at the City Club, Boston, 
Mass., on Wednesday, January 21. The 
meeting was largely attended both by 
members of the Society and by students of 
the School. 

Dr. Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel, 
president of the Society, presided, and in- 
troduced the following speakers: Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., Wil- 
liam H. Pear of Cambridge, Mass., and 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake of the Theological 
School in Harvard University. 

Professor Lake expressed it as his 
opinion that not only were there a greater 
number of students at the School this 
year, but there was a higher level of gen- 
eral excellence. These students are grad- 
uates of colleges in the United States and 
Canada, together with students from Eng- 
land and Hungary. At least seven of 
these are looking forward to the Unita- 
rian ministry. 


Bequest for Church School Work 


Rev. George B. Spurr, minister of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church, Beverly, 
Mass., is bequeathed $500 for Sunday- 
school work, by the will of Miss Alice F. 
Young, Worcester, who was his house- 
keeper when he was minister of a church 
in Petersham. 
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THE WAYSIDE PRTeLr D IRF EC aPrso R ny 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park SquaReE, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY. 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


- Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Keuiry, Headmaster 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E. A. Cuuncs, Treasurer. 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs, Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next quarter will begin March 2. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pa.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chi r 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


PoRTLAND, OrE.—Much interest has been 
aroused among the men of the church in 
a course on “BHyolution and Religion,” 
which is being studied by the inen’s class 
of the church school under the leader- 
ship of Dr. L. E. Griffin, professor of 
biology at Reed College. 


SHELBYVILLE, Itu.—Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Indianapolis, Ind., is to preach 
one Sunday each month in the Unita- 
rian Church, to help supply the pulpit 
until a regular minister can be called. 
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The Leaven of Liberalism 
Working in Central Europe 


All progressive religious thought in 
Italy is suspect and is subject to serious 
limitations, said Rey. Henry Wilder Foote 
before the International Committee of The 
Alliance at their meeting in Boston, Mass., 
January 19. Mussolini, he said, has come 
to stand for an intolerant absolutism in 
politics in alliance with reactionary cleri- 
ealism in religion. 

Discussing “The International Aspects 


of Unitarianism,” Mr. Foote spoke of his. 


visits to Budapest and Prague last spring, 
and told of the after-war sufferings of the 
Hungarian Unitarian churches. The Uni- 
tarians in Hungary and Transylvania, he 
said, value the friendship and good will, 
the moral as well as the financial support, 
received from American and British 


-Unitarians, . 


“When one goes from Budapest to 
Prague, from Hungary to Czechoslovakia, 
one comes into a quite different spirit- 
ual atmosphere,” continued Mr. Foote. 
“Czechoslovakia suffered greatly in the 
war, yet came out of it with the achieve- 
ment of her independence—her heart’s de- 
sire for five hundred years. No country in 
Europe has had a better or more demo- 
cratic government since the war, or has 
made more rapid progress toward finan- 
cial and industrial stability.” Mr. Foote 
then told of the reaction against Cath- 
olicism, with the formation of the liberal 
Czech National Church, and of the Unita- 
rian movement headed by Dr. Capek and 
aided by the American and the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Associations. 

“Here in Central Europe,” concluded 
Mr. Foote, ‘“‘there is a movement of grow- 
ing strength which promises great things 
for the freeing of men’s minds from cleri- 
eal control and from outworn supersti- 
tions.” 


Busy Week for Alliance Officers 


The Executive Board of the Women’s 
Alliance is to meet in the parish house 
of the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, Friday, February 13. After- 
ward there will be a public meeting at 2 
o’clock in the church, open to all. Alliance 
activities and opportunities will be dis- 
cussed. 

Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, the president, 
spoke at a meeting of All Souls Alliance, 
New York City, Wednesday, February 11, 
at 11 A.M., and she will speak at the Com- 
munity Church, Tuesday, February 17, at 
10.30 A.M.; at Orange, N.J., February 18, 
at 2.30 p.m. Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton 
will go to Baltimore, Md., after the board 
meeting and address that branch Febru- 
ary 17, at 11 a.m. Mrs. James A. Bailey, 
secretary of the Southern Committee, 
talked to the branch at Summit, N.J., 
Tuesday, February 10, about her visit to 
North Carolina and the Southern schools. 
Mrs. W. B. Nichols, chairman of the 
Cheerful Letter Committee, spoke at Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y., before the Women’s League 
of the First Liberal Church, February 
10; before the Flatbush Alliance, Fourth 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Society, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 11, and at New Brighton, Staten 
Island, Thursday, February 12. 
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rians in New England. 


tion of effort. Stands for 


work under way this winter. 


William H. Varney 


Mrs. Karl Adams 
Charles S. Bolster 
Mrs. David Cheever 
Miss Anna W. Cutler 
Rey. Miles Hanson 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury 


For forty-two years supported by the contributions and legacies of Unita- 


Serves directly more than 7,000 persons, young and old. Offers educa- 
tional and social advantages in a large community where there is no duplica- 


‘‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship.’’ 


Last year the building and its work brought in_ $6,463.50. Contributions 
were $9,556.94, not sufficient to meet our needs. 
We ask the immediate and generous support of new friends for a successful 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 


PRESIDENT, Charles L. DeNormandie, 53 State Street, Boston 

First Vicn-PrResipent, Dudley L. Pickman 

Vicn-PRESsIDENTS, Miss Mary HE. Bradlee, Mrs. 
Ada H. Hersey, Mrs. John Homans, William Howell Reed, Mrs. James P. 


TREASURER, Edward J. Samson, 19 Congress Street, Boston 
ASSISTANT TRHASURER, Miss Louisa Hunnewell, 261 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
CLERK, Miss Margaret W. Thacher, 69 Alleghany Street, Boston 


Miss Katharine A. Homans 
Arthur W. Olsen 

Mrs. W. Rodman Peabody 
Miss Louise Q. Pierce 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
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Paul Revere Frothingham, Miss 
Tolman, 


Mrs. Thomas H. Shepard 
Mrs. Henry P. Smith 
Isaac Blaine Stevens 

Mrs. William H. C. Walker 
Miss Mabel M. Wilcox 


The Growth and Good Work 
of Pasadena, Calif., Church 


The inclusion of $500 for Unitarian de- 
nomination work in the $14,460 budget of 
the Union Liberal Church, Pasadena, 
Calif., reported in Tur Reecister of Jan- 
uary 22, is noteworthy, when it is remein- 
bered that the Unitarian Church of that 
city alone was a year ago a missionary 
chureh aided by the American Unitarian 
Association. The total signed membership 
of the united church is two hundred per- 
sons; the number of families affiliated is 
340; there are two hundred pupils in the 
Sunday-school and 110 members of the 
Young People’s Society. New members re- 
cently re¢eived include Dr. Robert A. Mil- 
likan and family and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Farwell. Mr. Farwell is a well-known 
musician and composer. 

The report on finances made at the first 
annual meeting of the union church 
showed a balance at the end of 1924 of 
$2,482.71, in spite of expenditures for ex- 
tensive repairs. 

George S. Parker, Prof. R. L. Daugherty, 
and Mrs. Arthur G. Bennett were elected 
members of the board of trustees to fill 
the three yacancies in that board. J. R. 
Bragdon was elected church clerk ; Robert 
Welles, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school; Miss Alice Markham, superintend- 
ent of the primary department, and Mrs. 
Henry Lyman, superintendent of the be- 
ginners’ department. 


NorwWeELL, Mass.—The First Parish is 
installing a new heating plant in the 
James Library, used for the parish house, 
and remodeling the basement. There will 
be a new arrangement of the ground floor, 
giving enlarged seating capacity at the 
table for the suppers and providing a 
new kitchen and ladies’ dressing room. 


Religious News Notes 


The enrollment in the new theological 
schools at Leningrad and Moscow, Russia, 
is almost double that of a year ago. 
These schools were made possible largely 
by the gifts of American Methodists 
through the Zion’s Herald Russia Fund. 


To bring back the “God-passion” of the 
Jewish people, to check the growth of. 
skepticism among American Jews by 
stressing the spiritual, especially the 
mystic, side of religion, is the purpose of 
a new organization, the Jewish Fellowship 
of Religion. It has headquarters in New 
York City. 


Special effort to bring about action by 
Congress for the participation of the 
United States in the World Court, on the 
basis urged by President Coolidge and Sec- 
retary Hughes, is being made by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. A committee 
of the Council recently appeared before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
at a hearing on the resolution of Repre- 
sentative Fish of New York, who seeks 
immediate action. 
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Ned: “What's remarkable about him?” 
Ted: ‘He knows what to do with the 
time he saves by his time-saving meth- 
ods.” —Life. 


“T hear you’re walking out with the 
postman, Jane. Is he serious?” “Well, 
ma’am, he must be, to take all that extra 
exercise.—Punch. 


“Late again, Bobby! Why didn’t you 
get up when I called you?” reproached 
Mother, as Bobby came down the stairs 
half an hour after he was due. “But, 
Mother,” he replied, “you did not call 
hysterically !” 


A veracious letter: “Dear Aunt Edith: 
Thank you for the darling frame you 
sent for my birthday. I put puppy’s pic- 
ture in it, and he looks too sweet for 
anything. I got him because I wanted 
something to wag his tale at me when 
I come home from school. KatHy.” 


In a convention of fundamentalists, Dr. 
John Roach Straton referred to Dr. H. E. 
Fosdick as a “Presbyterian outlaw,” a 
“Baptist bootlegger,” and the “Jesse 
James of the theological world.” He took 
great pains to assure the audience that he 
used these terms without the slightest ill- 
will. 


Mrs. New called at the grocer’s to make 
a complaint. “I ordered a dozen oranges 
from you to-day,” she said, sharply, “and 
you only sent me eleven. How was that?’ 

“Well, ma’am,”’ explained the grocer, 
“one of them was so bad that I took the 
liberty of throwing it away for you.’— 
Tit-Bits (London). 


A clergyman was conducting a funeral 
in a Western State when two shots were 
fired outside the church. The under- 
taker at once rushed out, but returned in 
a few moments, smiling. “I’ve secured 
both those customers,’ he whispered to 
the parson with pardonable pride.— 
American Legion Weekly. 


Irvin Cobb was a guest at a dinner 
party in New York where table-rapping 
and other phenomena were discussed. 
“Are you a Clairvoyant?’ a woman asked 
Mr. Cobb. “Not that I know of,” he an- 
swered. “Do you ever talk in your sleep?” 
she went on. “No, but I often talk in 
other people’s,” he said. “I’m a Chautau- 
qua leeturer.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle Tele- 
graph. 


Mother was very careful indeed about 
the upbringing of her little son, Tommy. 
Particularly careful was she to make him 
say grace before each meal. Recently, in 


a restaurant, after the waitress had served |. 


the tea, Mother said to Tommy, “Now, 
say grace, please, Tommy.” Tommy looked 
up in surprise. “But, Mamma,” objected 
the small boy, “we’re paying for this, 
aren’t we?’—Progressive Grocer. 


“My goodness!” remarked the old gen- 
tleman as he stopped the young lad with 
the fine catch of trout. “You've had a 
very successful day, young man. Where 
did you catch all these fish?” “Just walk 
down that patch marked ‘Private’ and 
keep right on till you come to a notice, 
‘Trespassers will be prosecuted. A few 
yards farther on there’s a fine pool in 
the river marked ‘No fishing allowed,’ and 
there you are, sir!”—Union Pacific Maga- 
zine. 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR GIFT! 


Copy of a Letter 


‘A gift received on Christmas enables me to enclose 
two dollars, a mite which I wish was much, towards 
the pension for old Unitarian ministers. I hope the 
fund will be greatly increased in some unexpected 
way during 1925.” A Friznp. 


This anonymous old lady has generously 
done her share. Has your church? 
Send contributions promptly to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


‘The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


wen) PARISH PAPERS 


e=ayj Any church, school or class can 
N@4} publish a parish paper by using our 

‘| co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
jj; informed, speeds up church work, 
| Free Samples and Particulars. 
{i} Our plan provides a paper for your 
4ii| church without cost to you. 

! The National Religious Press 
C.R. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


"LH following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


Opposite 
European Plan, Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX - 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RAISE $1,000 quickly for Church or Club with 
our Cook Book or Almanac, Particulars, 2 
MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Quincy, 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, Minister Emeritus. Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Minister. Morning service 
at 11 A.M. Sermon by Mr. Stebbins. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterboraugh Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 aA.M., 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Mr. Speight, Feb- 
ruary 15, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 P.M. 
Monday to Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN~BOSTON (1649). 
Corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.m., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Feb. 15, “Young People’s loa ae 
11 a.m. Miss Elizabeth Harvey of Wellesley 
and George R. Metcalf of Harvard will occupy 
the pulpit. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10:15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4:30 p.m. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all sery- 
ices. All are welcome. 
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Dr. and Mrs. JOEL H. METCALF 


will take a limited party to Europe on a ‘‘Vaca- 
sailing “The Conte Verde 
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